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THE A.A.A. RECONDITIONED - By Glwand A. OWeal 






we man puts one of the new International 
Trucks in service he not only takes pride in 
‘owning the very latest and the most beautiful 
‘truck on the market. That is the small part of 
his satisfaction. 

The big fact is that, no matter whether he buys 
the speedy Half-Ton unit or any bigger model, 
he shares in the sturdy ALL-TRUCK quality that 
International Harvester puts into every Interna- 
tional in the line. International builds no pass- 
enger cars. It has built TRUCKS for more than 
thirty years. It has put extra size, strength, stamina, 
and long life into engine, axles, transmission, 
frame, brakes, and every vital part of the model 
needed for your own hauling. 

The men whose letters we quote here were 
talking about the big Internationals that do un- 
believably hard work in the roadless oil country 
and at Grand Coulee and Boulder Dams. Some of 
the six-wheel Internationals haul loads of 62,000 
Ibs. gross weight. International users know that 
that kind of character, in proportion, is built into 
every International. They ts International to get 
many years of low-cost hauling from trucks. 

Now International Harvester offers you new 
design, new engineering throughout, the finest 
line of trucks available today. Call on any Inter- 
national dealer or branch, look over the new line. 
Sit in the handsome all-steel cab and drive an 
International. Own one of these trucks yourself. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Below: A front view of the Half-Ton International 
Model D-2. The interior of the ALL-STEEL cab is at- 


Above: 14-ton In- 
ternational Model 
D-30 with modern 
stock rack. This one 
hauls Jersey cattle 
for Chester Folck of 
Springfield, Ohio, 


tractive, roomy, and well-appointed. Full-size windows From an Old Timer in 


and one-piece, sloping, V-type, ventilating windshield 


give you full vision for safe driving. the Oil Fields 





“... You should see the Inter- 
nationals hauling heavy ma- 
chinery in the swampy low- 
lands and the sticky gumbo of 
the oil fields... You have a 
truck that doesn’t know the 
meaning of the word ‘quit.’ 
Your Internationals are lick- 
ing the worst trucking condi- 
tions inthe world. I say you’ve 
got the finest piece of machin- 
ery with wheels on it.” 


From a Veteran Driver 
at Grand Coulee Dam 


“IT have operated all the lead- 
ing brands of dump trucks. At 
Grand Coulee Dam the dual- 
drive International I drove be- 
came known without question 
as the toughest, most depend- 
able yet cheapest truck to 
operate per yard-mile of any 
truck on the project.” 


Above: There are International Pick-Up Trucks in half-ton to one- 
ton capacities—three wheelbase lengths—inside lengths 76, 88, and 
102 inches. This isthe Model D-15at Allendale Farm, Libertyville, IIL 


aa 4 f'V\ _ 
INTERNATIONAL 


VAI 


Below: One of the new Six-Wheel Internationals with dump body 
of Boulder-Dam type. The armor-plate shield protects the cab 
and driver. 
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90 MILES A DAY OVER 
“OL Ab RO) ADS” SHOWS PLYMOUTH 


STANDS UP BEST! 





























nee made a remarkable record for Theodore Lemire, 
The Ck Op Dio T. tathonnia of Westheld, Mass. He travels 90 miles to work 
Sianda ...and won *5 proving his Plymouth gets 24 miles toa gallon! 


This Year the Greatest Plymouth ever built is 
setting New Records for Over-all Economy! 


LAB ROADS”...lumber country trails... that’s 
where Theodore Lemire does his driving. 





























“IT wouldn’t have any car but Plymouth,” he says. 
“I’ve had five of them... put about 30,000 miles of 
the toughest driving on each. And I’ve spent little or 
nothing on upkeep!”’ 

THERE’S MORE in Plymouth this year! Airplane- 
type shock-absorbers...scientific sound-proofing... 
rubber body mountings...more room! 

For your protection, an all-steel body. ..double- 
action hydraulic brakes...anew Safety Interior! 

And owners report 18 to 24 miles per gallon! Go see 
Plymouth...it stands up best! PLYMOUTH DIVISION 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 











Isn’t it beautiful? It’s the big, new De Luxe 4-Door Touring Sedan with spacious built-in trunk. 





PRICED WITH THE LOWEST 
The Commercial Credit Company 
has made available—through 
De Soto, Chrysler and Dodge 
dealers—terms which make it 
easy to buy a new Plymouth. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur E 
Hour — Columbia network, Thurs- 
days, 9 to 10 p. m., E. D. S.T. é 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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Longer Life— 
Lower Upkeep 


Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, parts are heavier, more 
rugged, longer-lived. Service 
records of eight, ten, and twelve 
or more years are not unusual. 

Because of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity, you can inspect and ad- 
just a John Deere tractor your- 
self, without hiring expensive 
help. 

Because ofexclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder sim- 
plicity you can burn distillate 
and other low-cost fuels success- 
fully and efficiently—cut daily 
operating expense to the bone. 

Ask your John Deere dealer 
for a field demonstration or 
write for folders on the tractor 
in which you are interested. 





| JOHN DEERE, Moline, Illinois, Dept. A-8 | 


Send illustrated folders on the tractors | 
I have checked. 
se Tractors (6 Models). | 


General Purpo 
fe New ao “@’’ General Purpose | 


(3-plow). 

og Is “AO” and “BO” (orchard). | 
Models “AR” (medium) and “BR” | 
(light) Standard Tread Tractors. 
1 “D” 3-4 plow, Standard Tread. | 
| 
| 





| go along with the American people.” 


| added, waving at a portrait of 
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The Farm Bureau’s AAA 


OD ppeys will differ as to the merits 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion's new farm stabilization plan, which 
President Ep O’Neav explains on another 
page of this issue. The fact that none of 
the other farm organizations had much to 
do with its preparation, or have since en- 
dorsed its principles, proves that. 

Nevertheless, the plan repays study. Be- 
sides the commodity loan and flexible tariff 
ideas, it includes a new production control 
plan through quota marketings, somewhat 
along the lines of the old cotton, tobacco 
and potato control laws. It is, more pre- 
cisely, production control through market- 
ir Z restriction. 

Possibly the courts may have decided 
opinions on that, but as Mr. O’Neat says, 
the plan itself must depend on the approval 
of farmers. “If the producers of crops re- 
fuse to co-operate, the plan will eventually 
fail.”” 


Universal Joints 

ITH due respect to Mr. SELDEN, Mr. 

Duryea, Mr. Forp, Mr. KETTERING, 
Mr. CurysLer, and the whole crowd of 
shining stars in the automotive world, the 
universal joint is not such a wonderful in- 
vention. Just observe a horse’s tail switch- 
ing flies. 


Representative Maverick 

HE GENTLEMAN from Texas, Mr. 

Maury Maverick, is of course respon- 
sible for what he says to the 
people who sent him to Congress, 
and to no one else. We can only 
wonder whether these Texans will 
want to follow him in urging that 
the Ford Motor Company be 
driven out of the country. 

Mr. Maverick did not, to be 
sure, say exactly that. It was Mr. 
Homer Martin, President of the 
C. I. O. auto union, who said 
that his organization would “drive 
Henry Forp out of business,” and 
Mr. Forp: 
“If you stay in America, you are going to 
What 
Mr. Maverick did was to speak at the same 
meeting in Detroit, and warn Mr. Forp 
that he would be stupid not to “line up with 
the union.” 

We will not soon forget the persistence 
with which farmers in 1924 and 1928 de- 
manded that Henry Forp run for President. 
Our straw votes of those years showed how 


much farmers were impressed by the services 


of the Dearborn magnate, his development 









of cheap transportation, his offer to run the 
Mussel Shoals plant, his independence of 
Wall Street, his advanced labor policies. 

Whether that feeling has subsided in later 
years we have no means of knowing. But 
Mr. Forp has continued to take an active 
interest in farming, and his extensive ex- 
periments with the soybean, his plans for 
better team-work between industry and agri- 
culture, are fresh in the minds of many. 

As to the current assault on the Ford 
Motor Company by Mr. Maverick or Mr. 
Martin, farmers will form their own 
opinions. If they too want the industry 
driven out of the country or closed down 
either of which Mr. Foro is fully capable of 
doing—doubtless it can be done. 

If on the other hand they retain their 
friendly feeling for the father of Model 
and its handsome posterity, doubtless they 
will say so. Probably the opinions of farmers 
are of no interest to Homer Martin. But if 
there are any farmers among those who 
elected Mr. Maury Maverick to Congress, 
doubtless he would welcome their views 
on this subject. 


Fortunate Finland 


BOUT the time you read this, the ad- 
A mirable little nation of Finland will 
no doubt be receiving its customary bouquets 
for making its customary payment on its 
debts to Uncle Sam. That is right and 
proper. 

But to argue from the case of Finland 
that the great debtor nations of England, 
France and Italy could do the same 
with equal ease, is not correct. 

Finland’s debt is trifling, and 
the taxation necessary to pay the 
installments is not felt by the 
Finns. The payment is actually 
made in wood-pulp and a few 
other products, not kept out by a 
tariff wall. In short, Finland’s 
payments are easy, while those of 
the other nations would be 
economically so difficult as to be 
politically impossible. 

Only if the citizens of those countries 
were willing to bear the heavy taxation 
necessary to collect funds, which they are 
not, and if we were willing to accept the 
payments in the form of merchandise, which 
we are not, could the thing be done. All 
being unwilling, all is at a standstill. 

All faithful readers of this magazine know 
our conclusion, which the future will show 

be correct: the Debts are already dead 
and cancelled in fact, and ought to be can- 
celled by law and forgotten as quickly as 


possible. 
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about his new car 








WNERS are enthusiastic about the 
O new 60-horsepower Ford V-8 and 
they have a right to be. They’re report- 
ing 22 to 27 miles to the gallon — and 
that’s a real story of economy. 

The new Ford “60” gives rock-bot- 
tom gasoline economy coupled with 
good performance. It offers a sturdy, 
dependable V-8 engine in a low-price 
car — the lowest priced Ford car in 
years. It is built to give good farm 
Service, regardless of roads or weather. 

It is also built for comfort. It is big 
and roomy with plenty of space for legs 


and elbows. There is space to spare in 
a big compartment so that rear-seat 
occupants don’t have to crowd in with 
the weekly supplies on the way from 
town or use the egg crate for a foot-rest. 
It is an all-around family car. 

There are many new features in the 
Ford “60.” Some of these you can see 
at first glance. Others you can know 
only if you drive the car yourself. 
Choose one of the five body types that 
best suits your needs and take it out 
on the roads. That is the only way to 
form an honest opinion of this Ford. 


A MONTH, after usual down-pay- 
$25 ment, buys any 1937 Ford V-8 Car 
—from any Ford dealer—anywhere in 
the U. S. Ask your Ford dealer about new 
Universal Credit Company Finance Plans. 
. . . Also Special Farmer Credit Service. 


THE QUALITY CAR IN 
THE LOW-PRICE FIELD 





By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


REAM is money in pocket not alon 
C. because it means regular income. Thx 

farmer who uses a separator and sells 
cream instead of whole milk has skimmilk 
for feeding poultry and pigs. He can mat 
ket cream three times a week instead of 
every day. He has no surplus milk problem 
when cows are milking heavily on grass 
He can get along with a smaller cooling 
tank. Those advantages all have dolla: 
marks on; they save time and money. 

You can think of other advantages; but 
if you are looking for a real and lasting 
advantage, then look into the matter of soil 
fertility. The farmer who sells whole milk 
rids his soil of four times as much plant 
food as the farmer who sells cream and 
keeps his skimmilk at home for feeding. 


» 


The only element of soil fertility sent 
away in the cream can is the smal] amount 
of nitrogen contained in the curd. The rest 
of the cream has no fertilizing value. The 
can of whole milk carries phosphorus and 
potash to market, and three times as much 
nitrogen as the cream. Three tons of milk 
take as much plant food from the farm as 
a ton of corn. 


Cash comes often, it does seem, 
To the farmers selling cream. 


@ They have just burned the mortgage on 
the sixth birthday of the English Valley Co 
operative Creamery at North English, Iowa. 
Original indebtedness was $22,414, and then 
expansions ran it up to $35,098. Besides 
paying off that amount, the creamery has 
retired $22,310 worth of certificates of in- 
debtedness during the six years. Farmers 
in that time were paid $1,238,740 for cream 
which was made into 5,150,000 pounds of 
butter. Average price paid for butterfat 
was 29.84 cents a pound. 


The binder puts soybeans in sheaves, 
So they cure and hold their leaves. 


@ Not because they want to, but because 
they need a hay crop to take the place of 
winterkilled clover or alfalfa, and also be- 
cause bad spring weather prevented small 
grain seeding, a great many farmers are 
planting soybeans. It is not a wild guess to 
say this year’s soybean acreage will reach 
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a new all-time high figure. 
Good as soybean hay is, some 
farmers would rather have 
sometl ing ecasier to cure. Most 
of the old haymaking methods 
won't make good soybean hay. 
A new method that seems to be 
getting thead makes use of the 


R. Har 


Indiana 


grain bind George 
rison tells 
farmer does it: 


how an 


“If the weather looks good, 











he leaves the bundles lying on the stubble 
for partial drying for two or three days after 
cutting. Then he goes over the field and 
sets up two sheaves in a place. After going 
over the field once, he goes over a second 
time and sets up two more, to make shocks 
of four bundles. When that’s done he goes 
over again and sets up two more to make 
complete shocks of six bundles each. He 
gets excellent hay, which he runs through a 
feed mill to prevent waste of coarse 
stems. 

To the first-timer with soybeans: Plant 
three weeks later than corn. Pre- 
pare ground as for corn. For best results, 
inoculate the seed. Use variety of beans 
(and rate of seeding) named by your agri- 
cultural college as the best for your locality. 
Weed control is easier if you drill or plant 
in rows. See that beans don’t break their 
necks coming through soil crust after heavy 
rains. Break the crust with smoothing har- 
row (going crosswise) or rotary hoe. Do 
this on a sunny afternoon, so plants will not 


two or 


be broken. 


The Spanish soldier fights and bleeds. 
Let’s be content with killing weeds. 


@ Another unpleasant hangover of bad 
spring weather is weeds, which may get the 
best of some of the small grain “tmudded 
in.” Small grain threatened by weeds can 
always be turned into hay. In a real pinch, 
weeds that come up in stubble after harvest 
can be used for hay. 








For example, last summer 
in Bourbon county, Ken- 
tuckv, 16 acres of ragweeds 
in barley stubble field were 
cut by A. J. Thaxton to 
make excellent hay. Horses, 
cattle and sheep relished the 
weed hay, did well on it. 
He claims the weeds contained more protein 
and less fiber than timothy. The weeds 
were cut when they started to form pollen, 
left to wilt from morning to mid-afternoon, 
windrowed, put on the tobacco barn floor 
the next day, spread out so they would not 
heat, sprinkled with salt. 


When the weather's hot and hotter, 
Give Dobbin lots of salt and water. 


@ Last summer's heat wave gave salt tab- 
lets a chance to prove their value in pre- 
venting heat prostrations among workers in 
steel mills. The men who used three or 
four tablets a day and drank plenty of water 
were less thirsty, perspired less, escaped 
prostrations. 

The same medicine is good to prevent 
overheating of horses in hot weather. The 
salt doesn’t need to be in tablets—just put a 
50-pound block of iodized salt, colored red 
with oxide of iron, in manger or pasture 
so the horses can lick it every day. Give 
the horses water every hour in hot weather, 
even if you have to take a couple barrels to 
the field on a stone boat or wagon when you 
go to work. 


Unlike the oak, grass is not stately, 
But it boosts dairy profits greatly. 


@ Iowa cow testing reports for April and 
May prove the soundness of November's 
topic (this page) on fall-sown rye. The re- 
ports show that farmers who sowed winter 
rye for spring pasture have cut their feed 
costs as much as 50 

One dairyman who quit feeding alfalfa 
hay when rye pasture was ready in April 
figures he saved $2.35 a cow. Alfalfa hay 
would have cost him $4 for the month, rye 
pasture cost only $1.65. On top of the sav- 
ing, his average butterfat yield went from 
22 to 34 pounds. 


Short of hay? Build a silo and fill it 
With soybeans, sudan or millet. 








MORE 


GAS THAN 
To THE GALLON OLD CAR!’ 


+ ove ee Indiana Farm Owner 












than I go 
gallon of gas ans 
I've figured thet thc. L Sc 
Point, Ind. 






dollars a 
No. 1, Crown 












LOOK AT ALL THE ROOM IN THIS LUG- 
GAGE COMPARTMENT! Bigger than ever, the 
luggage compartments in the new Dodge trunk- 
model sedans provide plenty of carrying space for 
baskets, crates, sacks and farm produce! And even 
sedans without trunks have an unusually spacious 
carrying compartment that opens from the out- 
side! Farmers find the Dodge coupe, too, has 
amazing carrying capacity. 
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/ SWITCHED TO DODGE... 


AND ITS SAVING ME OVER $6 A MONTH !" 
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Why Farmers the Country Over Report Saving Money by 
Switching to the Bigger, Roomier, Easier-Riding Dodge! 


LL over America more and more farm- 
ers are proving the practical economy 
of driving a Dodge! Even those who 
switched from smaller cars are enthusi- 
astic over Dodge savings...report 18 to 
24 miles to the gallon of gas and as much 
as 20% less oil consumption. They cite 
further economies, too, on lubrication, 
tires and general upkeep! 

And not only do these new owners ac- 
claim Dodge money-savings, but they 
express amazement that such an econom- 
ical car should give them such a marvel- 
ous combination of comfort features, 
riding features, driving features, 
safety features found only in the 
most expensive cars!...New 
“Silenced Ride!”... New “high- 
safety” interiors!... Luxurious 





NEW 1937 DODGE 
1%-TON STAKE—6-Cyl., 2 
Wheelbases, 9’ and 12’ Bodies. 
Full-floating rear axle with 
one-piece housing, genuine 
hydraulic brakes, safety -steel 
cab. Many other advanced 
features that mean lower 
operating costs and longer 
life. Compare truck values! 
It’s easy with a free “Show- 
Down” Score Card! Get one 
from your Dodge Dealer! 








TO THE BIG 
LUXURIOUS 


Switch 








Chair-Height seats!...Even stronger 
safety all-steel body!...Genuine hydrau- 
lic brakes, the world’s finest! Yet with all 
this phenomenal extra value, Dodge now 
delivers for just a few dollars more than 
the lowest-priced cars! 

See this new Dodge today! Drive it! 
Learn how you, too, can switch to Dodge 
and save money! 
DODGE 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 


T in Lo Bowes Cotumpie Network, 
Thursday. 9 to id:50 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 













4 Mee FRZ 

NEW “SILENCED RIDE!” The quictest you have 
everknown! Ride relaxed, in utter fort and sik ! 
The new Dodge safety all-steel body is anchored to 
the frame in noise-proof mountings of rubber! 
noises, body “rumble” and “drumming” are eliminated! 





Road 








DELIVERS NOW F 


Easy terms gladly 
lew cost, through 


DODGE cst Ste Money! 


OR sUST AFEW DOLLARS 
MORE THAN LOWEST PRICED CARS 


et, at 
rranged to fit your budget, 
‘Commercial Credit Company. 















SAVE YOU 








DON’T RISK YOUR LIFE 
ON THIN WORN TIRES 


Protect yourself and your family from the 
danger of driving on thin worn tires which 
may cause a serious accident. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT last year highway accidents cost the 
lives of more than 38,000 men, women and 


children? 

THAT a million more were injured? 
THAT more than 40,000 of these deaths 
and injuries were caused directly by 
punctures, blowouts and skidding due to 
unsafe tires? 








Section of smooth worn Section of new Firestone 
tire which is more Tire. Note protection 
susceptible to punc- against skidding, 
tures, blowouts and punctures and 


skidding, blowouts. 





wen, ie 





FIRESTONE 
SUPPLIES 

GIVE YOU 
GREATEST VALUE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


terials. 








SEAT COVERS 


Available in cool 
fiber and attrac- 
tive new mae 
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ESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 





YOU SAVE in fuel costs. Tests made by 
leading agricultural colleges prove that 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires save up to 25% 
in fuel. 

YOU SAVE in time. Ground Grip Tires 
enable you to drive your tractor faster with 
greater comfort and efficiency. You save up 
to 25% in time. 

YOU SAVE by reducing breakage and 
repairs. Ground Grip Tires cushion tractors 
and farm implements, reduce jolts and jars. 


YOU SAVE by doing better work. Ground 
Grip Tires will not pack the soil and do not 
injure plants. 


YOU SAVE with Firestone Patented 
Construction Features. Gum-Dipping 
saturates and coats every cotton fiber in 
every cord in every ply, counteracting 
internal friction and heat and providing 
the extra strength necessary to stand the 
tremendous stresses and strains of traction 
pulling. The patented construction of Two 


MONEY 


Extra Layers of Gum-Dipped Cords under 
the Tread binds the tread and cord body 
into one inseparable unit. The patented 
tread design with deep cut, rugged bars is 
self-cleaning, providing greatest traction 
and drawbar pull. 


YOU SAVE with the Firestone Cut-Down 
and Change-Over Wheel Program. By this 
plan your present implement wheels can be 
cut down and flat steel rims of uniform 
diameter welded to the ends of the spokes. 
Then by use of Firestone demountable rims 
the tires can be taken off one machine 
and put on another. You need only a few sets 
of tires to put all your farm implements on 


Ground Grip Tires. 


YOU SAVE in buying NOW as tire prices 
are advancing. The price of crude rubber 
has gone up 110% and cotton more than 
25% during the past two years. Call on your 
nearest Firestone Implement Dealer — Tire 
Dealer or Auto Supply and Service Store 
today. 








THE GREATEST TIRE EVER MADE 


TO SELL AT THESE LOW PRICES 


Come in, examine a cross-section cut from a Firestone 
Standard Tire. See for yourself how much extra value you 
get in the deep-cut, non-skid tread. You will agree that 
never before have you seen so much quality, so much 
built-in mileage and so much safety at so little cost. 
The Firestone Standard Tire is made safer from 
blowouts with the Firestone patented process of 
Gum-Dipping. The wider, flatter tread with more 
rubber on the road gives longer mileage and 
greater protection against skidding. Firestone 
can give you all these extra values because Firestone 
Standard Tires are built in such large quantities 
that great savings are made in production. 

Don’t drive another day on thin worn tires 
that are dangerous and may cause an accident. 
Join the Firestone Save A Life Campaign today 

by equipping your car with Firestone 
“=. Standard Tires—First Grade (Quality 


‘\ at Low Cost. 


JOIN THE FIRESTONE ) 
| 23 4E CAMPAIGN TODAY/ 


BATTERIES 


Power and depend- 
ability. Patented 
Allrubber separators 
insure long life. 





AUTO RADIOS 


Firestone Stewart- 
Warner with 6 All- 
Metal tubes, Sound 
Diffusion, 























by 


Firestone 
STANDARD 
4.40-21..] $8.15 
4.50-21.. 9.05 
4.75-19. . 9.55 
5.00-19..] 10.30 
5.25-18..] 11.40 
5.50-17..] 12.50 
6.25-16..] 1§.6§ 


Others Proportionately Low 

















i FARMER'S CHOICE 
ee 
FOR RURAL HIGHWAYS 
neers 





to the Voice of Firestone featuring 


Listen 
Ma soins Speak 
Nationwide No B. 


BRAKE LINING 


Special construction 
eliminates fading 
and chatter. Gives 
longer service. For 
cars, trucks, buses. 


ay evenings over 
Red Network 





GARDEN | HOSE 


Durable, weather- 
resisting all-rubber 
hose. Will not kink. 
Gives long, depend- 
able service. 










Copyright 1937, Wirestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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RECONDITI 


HIE NEW agricultural adjustment bill 

which is now before Congress is de- 

signed to stabilize market supplies and 
prices of five basic commodities, and to 
make it profitable for the farmer to follow 
farming which will restore and 
maintain soil fertility. 

Its declaration of policy says:— 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress to conserve national soil resources 
and prevent the wasteful use of soil fertil- 
ity; to maintain both parity of prices paid 
to farmers for major agricultural com- 
modities marketed by them for domestic 
consumption and export, and parity of in- 
come for farmers marketing such commod- 
ities; and, without interfering with the 
maintenance of such parity prices, to pro- 
vide surplus reserves and available supplies 
of the major agricultural commodities ade- 
quate to meet domestic consumption and 
export needs in years of drouth, flood and 
as well as in years 


practices 


other adverse conditions, 
of plenty.” 

Under this bill a national acreage 
for cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco and rice 
would be established. Under normal con- 
ditions, this base will produce enough of 
cach commodity to meet all demands of 
domestic and foreign markets, plus reserves 
for any emergency. It is positively not a 
“scarcity” program. The national base for 
cach crop is broken down into state bases, 
and finally to individual bases for every 


producer. 


base 


Building Up Reserves 

ITH THE bill enacted into law, 

the first job for the farmers, acting 
co-operatively, would be to fill the reserve 
granary to overflowing to provide against 
any emergency. After that, efforts would be 


made to adjust acreage so as to maintain 


A stabilized agriculture is the 
declared aim of the Farm Bureau 
Federation’s new farm plan, as 
presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and discussed in 
the House Committee on Agri- 
culture last week 


By Epwarpb A. O’NEAL 


President American Farm Bureau Federation 


* 


supplies in fair relation to demand. 

Well in advance of the planting season, 
the Secretary of Agriculture would announce 
the percentage of the base acreage of co- 
operating farmers required to meet demands 
for the next year. If the season proved ad- 
verse, resulting in low yields, reserves woul 
be fed into the market so as to keep prices 
close to parity levels. 

If heavy yields of corn and wheat re- 
sulted in a small surplus, loans would be 
available to co-operators at 85 per cent of 
parity prices. 

The commodity itself would be the only 
security for the loan, and it would be kept 
under seal on the farm or in an approved 
warehouse until conditions warranted its 
release into market channels. 

In case farmers did not voluntarily seal 
cnough of the commodity to maintain satis- 
factory prices, then the Secretary could re- 
quire co-operators to seal any amount up 
to 20 per cent of their normal yield on 
allotted acres. The following year, co- 
operators would reduce their acreage by an 
amount estimated as necessary to again 
bring production into line with effective 
demand. At the end of the marketing sea- 











ONED 


son, the co-operating farmer would receive 
a parity payment to bring total returns per 
unit up to parity. 


A Brake on Marketing 
N&: LET us assume that in spite of 


these safeguards, supplies became so 
large as to threaten the price structure. 
Then, and then only, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could impose a “marketing quota” 
on each and every farmer, whether a co- 
operator or not, representing his fair share 
of the available market. Any surplus above 
this amount on the farm must be kept there, 
or in an approved warehouse, but the 
amount of the quota could be sold in the 
open market. 

Non-co-operators could secure release of 
their stored surpluses by signing a contract 
to reduce acreage the following year, or they 
could wait until national supply had been 
reduced to normal, or they could sell their 
entire crop and pay a penalty on the excess 
over quota. 

If co-operators marketed more than their 
quotas, they would immediately be classed 
as non-co-operators, and would forfeit their 
rights to commodity loans and parity pay- 
ments. 

The loan level is graduated downward 
with increasing surpluses, and the parity 
payments are graduated upward. 


Some Loan Examples 
PS WHEAT and corn, the 85 per cent 


loan is available at all times when sup- 

ply is below 100 per cent of normal (normal 

means total demands for domestic and for- 

cign consumption plus five per cent for 

ever-normal granary), and the parity pay- 

ment would be 15 per cent of parity, or 
(Continued on page #0) 
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HEN the wind bends the corn 

flowers into the kindled gold of the 

sunrise, and the smell of sweet- 
grass and of wood-smoke from the kitchen 
chimneys is in the air, then, say the peop! 
of Chantilly Point, there will be fishing. 

But Uncle Peter Ives will tell you, if you 

go up around the hill to his kitchen, of tx 
catch he made once in an easterly blow 
against all reason and probability, that un 
a parcel of folks up from the city wouldn't 
sit by and wait till the wind got around to 
a logical tack. 


Younc Laurie Jo Storm 
of the deep-blue eyes knew the story by heart 
but tonight when she came up the hill 
through the dusk that was fringed with the 
spice of ripening apples, and dropped down 
on the old carpet-covered footstool, elbows 
on knees and chin between her palms, sh 
was giving all her mind to it, fitting all the 
little pieces of the tale into place, as you fit 
mustard pickle, neatly, into a jar, to keep 
her mind off what young Peter Ives had 
said to her this afternoon. 

“Four of us in the Nancy, my girlie, and 
the wind blowing a gale out of the cast—” 
Uncle Peter sat with his stout hickory stick 
drawn up against his knees and his hand 
clasped upon the crock of it, his eyes in a 
deep-seamed face looking far past Lauri 
Jo’s head that was the warm ripe color of 
marsh grass in August. 

He was no kin of the girl's, as he was 
kin to none on the Point except to the one 
nephew, young Peter, who had charge of 
the orchards now, the cultivating and prun 
ing and spraying and the marketing ot the 
apples. 

Laurie Jo wore wash-faded overalls and 
a white shirt with the sleeves lopped out, 
and her bright, soft hair was combed in a 
clean line back from her forehead. One cor- 
ner of her mind kept slipping back to this 
afternoon, to Peter Ives laughing down at 
her, his fine gray eyes like wind-swept water 
scrinched up with fun. Because he had 
come upon her, unaware of him, sliding 
down out of the branches of the old peach 
tree that stood alone and storm-twisted out 
on the Neck. 

Peter had been making a short-cut across 
the fields from the orchards to the house, 
and Laurie Jo, intent on getting down as 
many of the yellow clings as she could 
reach, had slid to the ground almost at his 
feet. The clings made a marmalade that 
was honey-sweet and golden, and the recipe 





A new story of apples on Chantilly 
Point, of Uncle Peter Ives and nephew 
Peter, of a fish catch in an easterly 
blow, and of Laurie Jo’s high-heeled 
slippers, lost in the path to the Bay 


By MARGARET DOLLISON 


was something handed down among the 
Storms, as other families on the Point be- 
queathed chairs or pink-tower platters. 


WELL. there was Laurie 


Jo balancing on her toes the briefest instant 
to get her bearings, and there was tall sturdy 
eter Ives with the grin that turned off and 
yn, easy as the bung in a sweet-cider barrel, 
his eyes crinkling up in amusement. “Young 
tomboy,” said Peter. “When you going to 


row up, Lauri Jor” 


Laurie Jo slid down out of the peach tree 


That was how it started. Laurie Jo tossed 
her head and dropped on her knees to scoop 
the scattered fruit into a basket. 

“But you do make prime marmalade,” 





Peter admitted, setting a foot against a rail 
of the stake-and-rider fence and resting an 
elbow against a knee. “You wear an apron 
when you cook?” 

She sat back on her heels, and brushed 
back a blowing piece of hair with a quick 
movement of her wrist, and politely ignored 
that last. “You can get marmalade in glasses 
in the stores now,” she remarked, “that 
looks as good as ours.” 

There, that was one for Carrie Dyment 
in town, though Peter might not recognize 
it, not right off at least. Peter liked marma- 
lade, as he liked cherry preserves, and quince 
butter, spread double-thick on hot biscuits 
or wheat-cakes. 

And Carrie Dyment was too busy with 
frills and high heels and what-are-we-going- 
to-do-tonight? to have time for recipes and 
filling long shelves with rows of sweetened 
purple and gold and red. Laurie Jo set her 
lips against a sharp little sigh. Peter’d get 
awful ured of jellies that came in fancy 
glasses. 

For Peter was bound to marry Carrie 
Dyment, it seemed. It was Peter and Carrie 
everywhere you went, and there were the 
apples, a bumper crop ready in another 
week, and prices up so that the old Ives 
house could be painted and done over new 
with ruffled curtains and tasseled shades 
and morning glories on the wall-paper. 

Yet Peter’d hate ruffles cluttering up the 
view out across the channel. There was 
the sound of a car stopping out by the bars 
at the head of the lane, and voices, a bright 
piece of laughter, and a steady low chuckle 
on the heels of it. 


Uncie PETER stirred in 

his chair. “Somebody coming?” he fretted. 

“It’s Peter,” said Laurie Jo. “And Carrie 
Dyment.” 

“That black-haired chit .”” Uncle Peter 
worked his cane up and down like a dasher 
in a churn. “She paints her mouth.” ; 

The two came into the kitchen, Carrie 
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clinging to Peter’s arm, and Laurie Jo 
jumped up and lit the lamp. 

“You, Laurie Jo,” Peter grinned down at 
her. He said to his Uncle Peter, “I gave 
Chris Madson the contract for the apples. 
Picking, grading and crating.” 

The old man glanced up sharply. “What 
about the W 2 


eaver boys?’ 


Chris ll charge less. And do a better 
job of it, d Peter, and he went out into 

» pantry, looking for cookies or something 
vith icing. Carrie, in a thin green dress 
ind brac that tinkled and heels that 
made you ‘y looking at them, followed 
him jealously with her eyes. 

Old Peter Ives leaned a bit heavier on 
his can Fraid it won't do to work 
against the Weavers, boy.” 

Somebody,” said Peter coming back into 

room, big and wide and the clean square- 


jaw set firm, “has got to stand 
avers. Sooner or later. They've 
the district long enough.” 


ness of hi 
up to the W 
thing 
Come to think of it, it 
queer about the Weavers. There were 
families in the district, and people 
with mor t-up-and-go, but it was the 
Weavers who told them at town council 
what to do, it was the Weavers who brought 
the apple buyers into the field and told the 
growers quictly what to hold out for, and 


older 


ran things generally. 
Uncle Peter shook his head. “If you don’t 
them, boy, the Weavers will work 
underhanded. Best not to stir up trouble, 


lavor 


maybe.” 

“Let them,” 
something.” 

Laurie Jo could see how it Like 
wasps building a nest over a barn door, 
and you knew they'd have to be smoked 
but you kept putting it off. 
Foolish, it seemed, to stir up trouble. Still, 
it had to be done, sooner or later. 

“All we want,” said Peter, “is to catch 
them at one of their little tricks. Give us 


said Peter. “Let them start 


was. 


out sometime, 
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*‘Now,” he snarled, } 
"sit down and no | 
more talk.” , 


* 


a piece of evidence and an excuse to haul 
them into court. Get the Weavers answer- 
ing questions in a courtroom and they'll go 
down like a sieve full of lead.” But they 
all knew that the Weavers were too smart 
to be caught. 

Peter frowned, running a hand thought- 
fully back along his head, crossed the room 
and dropped down on the old couch beside 
Carrie. Close beside her, so that the worn 
couch, sagging down, let her sleek dark 
head come cozily against his shoulder. 

He laughed at something Carrie was say- 
ing, but a part of his mind sull kept on 
his work, you could see. ‘We start picking 
Monday,” he said. 

Carrie’s face in its frill of green collar 
lifted quickly. 

“Monday?” 

He nodded, studying his hands. 
be busy as thunder.” 

And then the bright-colored bracelets 
clinked with a purpose. “There’s the Fair 
in town all next week,” she reminded him. 

That made Laurie Jo mad. Hopping 
mad. Didn't the girl have sense enough to 
know that when the apples were ready you 
picked apples? But Peter was laughing 
down toward the soft pouting mouth. And 
what was Peter saying? 

“We'll make it to the Fair right enough. 
There'll be dancing nights. More fun than 
in the daytime, anyhow. Didn't think we 
picked apples after dark?” And he was 
laughing down at her, gently, as if he liked 
her that way, frilly and soft and a little 
dumb. 

Of course everyone went to the 
Laurie Jo would be going in Monday night 
with the Brownstones down the road, in 
their car. You could row across the channel 
from the Neck, but folks generally drove to 


“We'll 


Fair, 


town. 


Most always. Unless you were the 
foolish kind who would rather row across 
just to feel the wind in your face and the 
pull of the oars in rough water. 

Laurie Jo’s chin burrowed down between 


small fists. Young tomboy, was she? In 
silly overalls, sliding down out of peach 
trees. And even her best dress wasn’t a dress 
at all, but a yellow sweater and a straight 
little skirt to No frills. No high 
heels. 

Well when you were making marmalade 
and it didn’t thicken up soon enough, you 
did something about it. And when a blight 
got on the fall roses, you did something 
else. Laurie Jo had some money in the 
Majolica pitcher (Continued on page 43) 


match. 
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IGHTING for space so freely given to 

roses, brides and graduates in the June 

headlines, are grasshoppers in Nebraska; 
short hay crop in lowa; Humpty-Dumpty 
wheat prices; corn prices doing their best 
Jack-the-Bean-Stalk stunt in 17 years; dirt 
farmers breaking bread with industrial 
leaders at Ames; Washington welcoming the 
county agricultural agents in annual meet- 
ing and 4-H’ers in national camp. 

So the list grows, and with it the unmis- 
takable feeling that most June events are 
helpful rather than harmful to agriculture, 
and that so far as its welfare is concerned, 
there is no real need to revise that old say- 
ing, “June’s the month of roses.”’ 


CROW FEET PA Se 


A grand total of 17,626 crow feet were 
turned in by the Patoka Valley Fish and 
Game Club of Winslow, Indiana, to win 
the special prize of $50 awarded by the 
state department of conservation. The five- 
month contest closed June 1. In addition 
the club won monthly prizes amounting to 
$75, and 176 game birds (one bird for 
every 100 crow feet). 
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THREAT * Of the new wages-and-hours legisla- 


tion which Congress is mow considering, farmers need 
to know only two things: first that the “spread-the-work” 
and “increase-the-purchasing-power” theories on which 
it is based are both false, and will lower the standard of 
living of the workmen who are supposed to be helped; 
second that the effect of such laws, until they ultimately 
fail and are abandoned, is wholly damaging to agriculture. 

How damaging? Because the operation of this new 
NRA, as of every law that artificially hinders production 
of manufactured goods, is to increase the cost or reduce 
the quality of the things farmers buy, and at the same 
time to depress the price or reduce the demand for the 
things farmers sell. 

There is no longer a united and powerful Farm B'oc 
in Congress. It is a pity. If there were, it could serve agri- 
culture and the nation well by opposing John L. Lewis 
—and the politicians who take their orders from him— 
on this legislation. 


All Photos © Int. News 


Labor disorders in 
Michigan came to a 
peak on Monday, 
June 7, when a gen- 
eral strike in Lansing 
paralyzed the _ city 


On the right, Tom 
Sopwith’s big “En- 
deavour II” starts 
a the boro with western advanced registry office 
America’s’ cup races rag ety 
At the National Convention sale the fol- 
Runner-up in the contest was Chain-O- — |owing day, 87 head of Holsteins from herds 
Lakes Gun Club, Inc., of South Bend, which jn 18 different states were sold into ten 
turned in 13,622 feet. Better than a dozen grates for an average price of $397 per head. 
competing clubs turned in 107,260 feet. Highest price of the sale was for the cow 
Visitors to the conservation exhibit at — Bessie Ormsby Foba Maid, sold by Elmwood 
Ilinois State Fair in August will have a farms to J. B. Allen. Top bull, Montvic 
chance to eat some of the meat of 1500 Bonheur, went from Mount Victory Farms, 
crows killed in Lee county, Illinois, in Quebec, to Pabst Farms, Wisconsin, for 
April, and held in cold storage untul fair $1.900. 
ae. Average prices were $23 a head higher 
than those at the Brentwood sale in Penn- 
SPIZZERINKTUM * sylvania, where 109 head changed hands 
No better word than spizzerinktum can be with a $2,350 top cow, $1,850 top bull. 
used to tell about a shipment of 1,000 New 


Hampshire eggs, which went from a poultry TURKEY PRICES * 


farm at Kingston, N. H. and crossed the  sjx months ahead of the peak of Thanks- 
ocean to be set in Lancashire, England. The giving sales, Bigwigs of Turkeydom are 
eggs hatched out 850 chickens, and 98% of talking in bold Anglo-Saxon words about 
the chicks are now alive at four weeks old. prices that should prevail when the birds 
go to market. 

Here is Herbert Beyers, general manager 


4 
BLACK AND WHITE Maw of the Northwest Turkey Growers Associa- 


With over a half century of annual meet- tion, which last year handled 16,000,000 





ings behind it, the Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion met in Chicago’s swanky Medinah club 
June 2 and in the course of the day’s work 
elected A. C. Oosterhuis, Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, president, to replace A. J. Glover; 
defeated (61 to 60) a motion to hire a 
manager who would give full time to the 
association’s activities; made no changes in 
transfer and registration fees; failed to com- 
bine eastern registration office at Brattle- 


pounds of turkeys, saying that the 1936 
carryover is being moved, that there will 
be a smaller 1937 crop, and as a result of 
those factors, higher prices. 

Nevada’s turkey specialist, L. E. Cline, 
sees it the same way for the same reasons, 
and also because prices of other meats are 
going up. 

In New England, too, the arrow points 
to fair weather for turkey prices. A check- 
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up on Connecticut turkey farms shows a 
1937 crop of only 85,000 birds, which is 
3,000 less than 1936 sales. The crop in 1936, 
centering in Litchfield county where many 
large commercial growers operate, was 
nearly 52°%% over 1935. The 1937 figures 
show increases in Litchfield, Fairfield, Hart- 
ford and Windham counties, but decreases 
in all other counties. 


lhe cow rivals the sheep in keeping Mus- 
solini’s soldiers warm, for an Italian scien- 
tist, Antonio Ferretti, has discovered a 


eans of making artificial wool from milk. 

This wool substitute, called lanital, is 

ade from casein and is treated in much the 
same way as is rayon. Snia Viscosa, an 
Italian rayon manufacturing company, has 
undertaken the industrial development of 
the product. 

The process is not patented, but is being 
kept strictly secret. American dairy chem- 
ists are trying to unravel the mystery, hop- 
ing to create, thereby, a_ profitable by- 
product for creameries with a lot of skim- 
milk on their hands. So far, however, little 
has been accomplished in this country and 
Mussolini still has the secret safe for Italy. 


GOSPEL WAGON 


The church will go to the people this sum- 
mer when young and liberal Bishop Henry 
Wise Hobson of the Episcopal diocese of 
Southern Ohio will abandon Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral in Cincinnati and take the gospel 
by trailer to 23,000 persons in 78 parishes 
and missions of the diocese who are largely 
without places of worship. 


LIFE AND DEATH adfé@@lla. 


Sull active in farm work at 101 is W. H. 
Lucas, celery grower, near Sanford, Florida. 
On his birthday, May 30, the Seminole 
county agricultural association gave him a 
“blow out” and presented him with a new 
set of hand tools. “Clean living, clean 
mental and physical employment, and a 
contented mind did it,” says Lucas. 

Late in May Eugene Davenport, dean 
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emeritus of Illinois College of Agriculture, 
drove from his farm at Woodland, Mich- 
igan, to take part in a special event at 
Urbana, Ills., where he served agriculture 
so faithfully for so many years. The dean 
is 81. 

Sorrow will mingle with joy and mirth 
during the National 4-H Club Camp which 
opens in Washington June 17, because two 
of the motivating spirits have departed with 
May. 

New Jersey’s 12,000 rural boys and girls 
in 800 4H clubs are sad because their 
leader for 20 years, Arthur M. Hulbert, has 
gone away. Dr. J. G. Lipman, dean of 
New Jersey College of Agriculture, speaks 
their hearts when he says: “Known and 
loved from Sussex to Cape May.” 

William H. Kendrick, for 25 years the 
motivating spirit of 4-H club work in West 
Virginia, died at Jackson’s Mill, the pioneer 
state 4H camp development whose 523 
acres and buildings and equipment valued 
at more than a quarter of a million dollars 
are a living memorial to his vision. 


SKIMMING MILK i 


Two more years of milk control are as- 
sured in New Jersey where Governor Harold 
Hoffman has signed the bill backed by lead- 
ing farm organizations. No change is an- 
ticipated in membership of the milk control 
board, which will continue present policy. 

Milk control was made permanent in 
Pennsylvania when the legislature passed a 
bill providing for a milk control commission 
of three members who will have power to 
say what farmers get, consumers pay. The 
commission is a continuing body. Each 
member's term is six years. The Interstate, 
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Admired for her beauty, 
her “platinum” hair, her 
high spirits, the cinema 
world grieved when Jean 
Harlow died on Monday 
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Out of the largest fortune 
in this country, John D. 
Rockefeller’s 1934 will, 
above, left a mere twenty- 
five million to a grand- 
daughter. The rest had 
gone to the great Rocke- 
feller philanthropies 


producers’ co-op in the Philadelphia milk 
shed, demands $3 per 100 pounds for 3.5°% 
milk, while the dealers tell the commission 
they can’t pay present price of $2.88. 

Ohio will have no milk legislation for 
two years at least, because farmers, declar- 
ing price fixing unnecessary, helped to de- 
feat a milk control bill in the assembly. 

Oregon has a new cream grading law 
which directs the state department of agri- 
culture to set up grades, and makes com- 
pulsory the payment of one cent a pound 
on butterfat in each higher grade. 

A new law passed by Nebraska’s one- 
house legislature sets up grades for cream 
but does not specify payment by grades. 

Of the two New York milk bills sent to 
the governor, the Rogers-Allen came out 
on top. When he signed this bill, under 
which dairymen and dealers are authorized 
to bargain for better prices, he termed it 
“a highly essential measure for the protec- 
tion of the producer.”” Commissioner Peter 
Ten Eyck asked dealers and producers to 
work with him, which sets at rest reports 
that he was about to step out as head of 
the department of agriculture and markets. 

Hearings on Connecticut milk bills at 
Hartford netted a demand for a grand jury 
investigation of Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, charges that the milk 
administrator was guilty of willful neglect 
of duty, and pleas from grangers, college 
folk, economists, and even dairymen for 
stiffer control. 


CATCHING Up 


Crop reports for 1936 do not give Nevada 
credit for growing any cotton, but John R. 
Hughes grew 400 acres successfully and this 
year will raise 2,500 acres on his Nye county 
ranch. Other farmers watching this year’s 
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Much the best 3-year-old, “War Ad- 
miral,”” No. 1 in the foreground, ran 
his field off its feet last Saturday to 
add the Belmont to his Preakness and 
Kentucky Derby victories 


operations may plant cotton in 1938. 

East Lampeter’s Amish and Mennonite 
farmers who were in early spring headlines 
because of their fight to block a $56,000 
PWA loan for new consolidated $125,000 
schoolhouse in Lancaster county, Penna., 
have won the first outpost. Federal Judge 
George Welsh, Philadelphia, has ordered 
suspension of work on the schoolhouse until 
next November's election can decide how 
about it. The thrifty plain clothes farmers 
oppose the loan because it would mean debt, 
would mean bus transportation of pupils, 
would take children too far from home. 

Pitt-Robshaw and his mastitis remedy, 
on which a leading American manufactur- 
ing chemist still holds option, refuse to be 
downed by the report of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station that tests with the 
state-owned herd were unsuccessful. 

One question brought sharply to the front 
by the trials: “Is the bromthymol blue test, 
so widely used and recommended, an effec- 
tive and dependable one for spotting the 
disease and telling how badly the animal 
is infected?’’ Connecticut Station says it is 
only from 50°% to 75°. effective. 

Pitt-Robshaw boosters contend that the 
animals used in the Connecticut tests were 
chronic cases; that the cows were re-infected, 
because during treatment they were kept in 
their regular stanchions in a herd of 80 
cows, 78 of them badly infected: also, that 
Mr. Pitt-Robshaw did not complete his 


treatments. 
EGGS axa 


Shipments of jumbo eggs into New York 
from nearby farms have hit a new high this 
season. The jumbo packs, relatively new, 
weigh from 65 to 70 pounds per case, com 
mand a premium on price per dozen, es 
pecially around Easter. 

Forty cases of eggs a week will be brought 
to a central grading plant at Augusta, 
Maine, and there graded and packed by a 
trained federal man in accordance with 
Maine’s new egg-branding law. This work 
represents an attempt to find out whether 
Maine poultrymen could market their eggs 
codperatively and reap a benefit from the 
Pine Tree state’s program of advertising. 
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TOMORROW’S COLONELS 


\ recent population study in Kentucky 
seems to show that future citizens of the 
Bluegrass state will come largely from the 
nountain section where, in 25 counties, the 
birthrat almost exactly double the birth- 
rate in other sections, especially in the 
counties containing the cities of Louisville, 
Covington, Lexington and Ashland. 

Not only is the mountain birthrate double, 
but the deathrate is lower; and this is in 
face of alleged deplorable hill-section living 
conditions. 

Cities in Kentucky, like cities elsewhere, 
hold or increase their populations by im- 
porting people from the farm. For the 
whole state of Kentucky, the birthrate is 


nearly double the deathrate. 


LABOR ih. 


California farmers, ired by recent farm 
labor strikes and attempts of radicals to 
unionize farm labor, succeeded in killing 
every important labor bill before the State 
Legislature adjourned. They told legisla- 
tors emphatically they were already paying 





Miss Phyllis (Queen Phyllis II) Curry 

of West Virginia adds her beauty to 

the Strawberry Festival at Buckhannon 
on June 3 


the highest farm wages in the United 
States; that they had no power to add 
additional labor costs to the price of their 
crops: and asked for power to fix prices of 
farm produce if they were asked to yield to 
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union hours and pay for farm labor. 

The “test” strike of cannery workers at 
Stockton, California, which was finally won 
by a conservative group, afhliated with the 
\. F. of L., stopped the so-called “inland 
march” of subsidiary radical unions of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
headed up by Harry Bridges, leftist labor 
leader. 

As a result of this victory, cannery labor 
agreements are being negotiated in peaceful 
agreement during the first week in June. 
Farmers are hopeful that the threatening 
general cannery strike, which would prove 
disastrous to a long list of fruits and vege- 
tables, may be averted. They have their 
fingers crossed, however, as radical labor 
leaders threaten trouble. 


HEY DAY 


teef-minded Iowa farmers who attended 
the annual Hey Day at Ames, June 4, learned 
two things about feeding from steers which 
had been fed on trial rations for 176 days: 

1. In years of high corn prices common 
grade feeder cattle fed a ration relatively 
high in roughage may prove more profitable 
than better grade cattle full fed the standard 
corn belt ration of corn. 

2. Only high quality feeder cattle should 
be full fed corn throughout the feeding 
period in times of high corn prices. 

Linseed oilmeal as a protein supplement 
beat distillers grain in rapidity of gains and 
in finish, though distillers grain steers 
gained a bit more cheaply. 


v 

JERSEY WEEK SAR 
Jersey Week, which closed June 5, goes 
down in the minutes as a huge success. 
Meeting in New England for the first time 
since 1877, the 69th annual convention of 
the American Jersey Cattle Club elected a 
president (Perry B. Gaines, Carrollton, Ky.), 
then visited Sibley Farms, Spencer, Mass., 
which is celebrating its golden jubilee. 

In the first sale of Jersey Week (Cran- 
berry Run Farm, Youngstown, Ohio), 45 
head averaged $311, with a top of $1,000 
for a bull. The second sale (Booth Farm 
dispersal, Carbondale, Pa.), resulted in an 
average of $140, with top of $500 for an 
imported cow. The third sale (Edmund 
Butler, Chester, N. Y.), on June 4 saw 48 
head of imported animals made an average 
of $857, with top of $4,500 for a cow bought 
by Cranberry Run Farm. 

On June 5 at the Gubelmann and Spann 
sale, 42 head sold for an average of $580. 
Top price was $1,700 for Lynn Welcome 
Lady, which went to Farmwood Farms, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Top bull, nearly ten years old, 
was Fanny’s Crystal It, which brought $725. 
Five cows beat $1,000. 
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Assuming what is assumed by nearly all competent observers— 


that the plan to pack the Supreme Court with six puppet judges is as dead as Moses—it 
is time the attention of farmers be turned to another feature of the plan very nearly as 


vicious and un-American. 


This is the provision by which a particular puppet judge in the lower Federal Courts 
can be assigned to try a particular case, without consulting the judge who would ordi- 
narily sit in that court, or the senior judge of the circuit. In other words, when the Gov- 
ernment wanted to inflict a particular piece of injustice on a particular citizen, as often 
happens, all it need do would be to assign to that trial a puppet judge who it knew in 
advance would give the government all the breaks, and a favorable verdict regardless of 


the evidence. 


It is true that’if the Supreme Court is kept independent and unpacked, such govern- 


ment oppression must fail in the end. But puppet judges in the lower courts cou 


d so 


shake public confidence that the whole administration of justice would become the joke 
it is in Germany and Russia. This too should be killed. 
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Washington, Tuesday, June 8 

HERE is not much prospect for new 

farm legislation in Washington this 

year. The Farm Bureau's rigid pro- 
duction control plan, although given hear- 
ings by the House agricultural committee, 
has not been formally introduced into Con- 
gress. Moreover, it probably will not be, un- 
less drastically revised to satisfy some of 
Secretary Wallace’s objections. 

Besides, it has not the support of the 
the Farmers’ Union or the National 
Co-operative Council, and President Roose- 
velt has endorsed it only “in principle.” 

\s far as the leaders on the House com- 
mittee are concerned, they seem lukewarm 
toward this plan. Rep. Marvin Jones, the 
chairman, has declared he will never intro- 
duce the bill, and Mr. Jones is the boy who 
should sponsor such legislation. 


« » 


Grange, 


SO FAR as the President is concerned, 
other matters, such as the court-packing and 
government reorganization plans and_ the 
wage-and-hour bill, all preliminary to real 
planned economy, seem to have most of his 
interest. His fight to get them is hard, and 
its result uncertain, and he has no desire to 
take on another battle over the proposed 
farm program. 

So far as the 
Farm tenancy legislation is the only farm 
relief measure now included in the list of 
“must” legislation for this session. There 
is some talk of amending the existing Soil 
Conservation Act, but any amendments 
proposed will not be important in the gen- 
eral scheme of solving the farm problem 
on a long-time basis. 

The tenancy plan is really aimed at re- 
capturing some of the waning New Deal 
support from the south. If adopted, it will 
be on a greatly restricted basis, involving 
not more than $10,000,000 for experimental 
purposes. 

Sec retary Wallace, of course, wants more 
than this, and what he wants is his ever- 
normal-granary plan. The Farm Bureau bill 
goes far beyond this and enters the field of 


Administration is concerned, 


punitive taxation, which Mr. Wallace is 
known to dislike. 
Outwardly, Mr. Wallace supports -the 
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Farm Bureau plan, argues, in his Home and 
Farm Hour on the radio and in other state- 
ments, that farm organizations are united 
behind the program; but this is only for 
the purpose of building enough public sup- 
port to get favorable action from the House 
agricultural committee. 

Once the committee accepts the bill and 
Mr. Jones introduces it, Mr. Wallace thinks, 
it will be easy enough to force a complete 
rewriting by the experts within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—a rewriting that will 
give him the bill he wants. 


« » 


THE 1937 amendments to the Marketing 
Agreement sections of the AAA, now made 
a separate act, were made law when the 
President signed the bill last Thursday, 
June 3. 

These agreements, very important to pro- 
ducers of fruit, vegetables, nuts and dairy 
products, are based on the interstate com- 
merce powers of Congress, and the new law 
is carefully framed to safeguard its pro- 
Visions against court action. 

A new feature, which may or may not 
be popular with farmers, is that by which 
approval of a given agreement is dependent 
on the percentage of votes of those farmers 
who take part in the referendum. If half 
the producers do not vote, two-thirds of the 
other half will fulfill the requirement neces- 
sary to authorize the agreement, which is 


binding on everybody. Of course, under 


15 


000 pay-off in the form of the White House’s 
wage-and-hour bill. 

This bill, which is known as “The little 
NRA,” is practically sure to pass in some 
form. And Washington observes that in 
addition to other damaging effects it is likely 
to have on farming, it will upset a flock of 
apple-carts in the world of international 


trade. 

The high wages and short work-weck 
aimed at will mean such extra costs to 
American producers, farmers as well as 


manufacturers, that foreign producers, oper- 
ating on much lower labor costs, will be able 
to pour their goods into this country over 
the tariff wall. 

Thus it will interfere with Secretary Hull's 
reciprocal trade agreement program, which 
however will not be unwelcome news in 
some farm sections. 

Lewis went before the joint labor com- 
mittee of the two houses yesterday, indorsed 
all but one section of the wage-and-hour bill, 
demanded its early enactment “as a modest 
beginning of genuine planning towards a 
better economic order.” 

He recommended definitely fixing a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour and a 
maximum week of 35 hours. He suggested 
that the Labor Standards Board be given 
authority to vary the week from 30 to 40 
hours. 

Lewis said such legislation would greatly 
increase mass purchasing power and bring a 
greater re-employment. He could not ex- 
plain how mass purchasing power would be 
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such circumstances the Secretary of Agri- 
culture might refuse to proceed with the 
agreement at all. 


« » 


WHILE Agriculture marks time, Labor in 
Washington is promised much. Washington 
notes that John L. Lewis’ ClO, which sup- 
ported the President with large campaign 
contributions in 1936, is receiving its $469,- 
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"Come right in! Don’t pay any attention to them—just pretend you don’t see them! 


increased if higher prices cut the minimum 
wage decreed in half, nor how more men 
could be employed if industry, faced with 
greater costs and a smaller demand, re- 
duced its production and put in more labor- 
saving machinery. 


ON THE court-packing bill it is now nec- 
essary for the administration to compromise. 


Last week the (Continued on page 49) 










Old hoss-fancier Stevens casts a 
wise eye over the new, recent and 
coming films, and puts them up for 
sale, strictly according to grade 


By CHARLES F. STEVENS 


Thoroughbred 


Make Way for When they make up the 


Tomorrow list of best films of 1937 
this will be among those 


present. Superb story, superb direction, with 
extraordinarily fine acting by a grand cast 
including Victor Moore, Beulah Bondi, Fay 
Bainter and others. An elderly couple go 
broke and have to be supported by their 
children. No villains, simply human tragedy 
relieved by human comedy. Some will not 
like on this account. But I say “Superb.” 


Captains A beautifully planned, di- 
Courageous rected, acted and photo- 

graphed version of the Kip 
ling story. Freddie Bartholomew as the 
perfectly poisonous and spoiled brat who 
fell overboard from a liner, was rescued by 
a Gloucester fishing boat and was hammered 
into a decent, manly lad in the three months’ 
enforced fishing cruise that followed. A 
few unnecessary and annoying departures 
from the book, but these must be over- 
looked. With Spencer Tracy, Lionel Barry- 
more, Melvyn Douglas. Excellent for adults, 
ditto for youth. 
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Sideburns by 
Clark Gable, 
curls by Myrna Loy—but 
alas, “Parnell” is unhis- 
toric, unexciting, long 


Night \ thriller and shocker—a study 
Must Fall in the psychology of a mur- 
derer, who is identified right 
Better than all the ‘Franken- 
steins’’ ever made. Robert Montgomery as 
the callous young killer, Rosalind Russell as 
a fascinated candidate for murder. Best 
bloodcurdler in years, and worth anybody’s 


money. 


Good Blood 
Kid Galahad A fast, well-written and 


well-acted story of the prize 
ring, with a grand cast. Edward G. Robin- 
on as the manager who does all the think- 
ing for his pugilist, the grand Bette Davis 
as the girl friend, and a new star, Wayne 
Vorris, as the fighter. Robinson manages 
to get shot as usual, but it’s good enter- 
tainment. 


Woman Miriam Hopkins and _ Joel 
Chases Man McCrea in a film that re- 

calls the swell “My Man 
Godfrey.” Gay, funny and almost slap- 
sticky. Miriam and Joel in their unusual com- 
edy roles are excellent. Their father, who 
is Charles Winninger, tries to ensnare Joel 
into putting up the money for some highfly- 
ing real estate deals. Full of laughs. 


I Met Him That usually dramatic ac- 
in Paris tress, Claudette Colbert, 

steps into very light farce 
comedy and does a peach of a job. A sophis- 
ticated tale of two men chasing a gal—with 
the butter-in winning her in the end. Ex- 
ceptionally bright dialogue, situations un- 
conventional but not offensive. With Melvyn 
Douglas, Robert Young. 


This filming of a Peter 
B. Kyne “Cappy Ricks” 
story is entertainment of the type almost 
everybody likes. Clean and honest, it tells 
how Cappy’s going to bat for a young fellow 
who had lost a leg in the Macon airship 
disaster costs him a daughter. Pleasant ro- 


The Go-Getter 


mantic comedy. 


Meet the A satiric burlesque of some of 
Missus the foibles of the small town 
family is tied up with a joshing 
»# commercial concerns that get up crackpot 
contests. Victor Moore, Helen Broderick, 
Anne Shirley. Clever idea plus chuckles. 


Wind and Work 


Parnell Made out of Elsie Schauffler’s 

excellent play, this story of the 
fall of the Irish patriot has lost punch as it 
has gained a lavish setting. Myrna Loy in 
an unaccustomed field works hard and 1s 
fair; Clark Gable is completely miscast. Alto- 
gether, not a bad film, but disappointing. 
Also very long. 


Cafe Metropole That appealing team, 

Tyrone Power and Lor- 
etta Young, ably supported by Adolphe Men- 
jou, in a romantic comedy. Power is a 
penniless American posing as a Russian 
prince, at the urging of Menjou, in order to 
marry an heiress. Not much to it, but good 
for a light moment. 


Oh, Doctor Edward Everett Horton— 

he of the delayed “come- 
back” in repartee—as the dyspeptic chap in 
Harry Leon Wilson's story of some ume 
ago, who is cured by love. Mildly amusing 
program picture. Okay if nothing else offers. 


W ings Highly emotional 


Over Honolulu drama concerning itself 
with the naval aviators 


who work for Uncle Sam around Hawaii. 
And of the wife of one of them who didn’t 
like Uncle’s competition for her husband's 
interest. Wendy Barrie, Ray Milland. Mostly 
propaganda, but it has thrills. 


This is 
My Affair Kinley years, now known 
as the “naughty-naughts.” 
\ highly artificial and improbable story 
gives the excuse for displaying leg-of-mutton 
sleeves, Teddy Roosevelt’s teeth, Admiral 
Dewey and others. Robert Taylor, Barbara 
Stanwyck, Victor McLaglen. Can't believe it. 


At the Halter 


Talk of A boresome lot of balderdash, 
the Devil involving Ricardo Cortez and 

Sally Eilers. What it showed 
me is that the British picture-makers for 
the American market can be as dull and 
stupid as our home-town boys. Not worth 
an evening to find that out. 


Melody for Two 


A glimpse back into the Mc- 


Unimportant musical 
story about two rival 
singers in night clubs—jJames Melton and 
atricia Ellis. Nothing much takes place, 
and what does happen is pretty unintcrest- 
ing. No. 


The Hit Parade 


The movies turn to 
the radio world for 
an amateur show. Lots of familiar names, 
a few good items, some terribly dull ones- 
Frances Langford, Phil Regan, among 
others. Can’t recommend. 
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A BUSY MAN WHO IS : 
ALWAYS ‘ON THE GO 


« - . m™ 





> 


“can call most of the farmers by their first names.’ 
“After covering 100 miles of back country roads,” 


adviser for a big county. He farms, himself; runs Mr. Bergeron says, “I find my job plenty strenuous. 
his office. And with the farm bureau meetings, 4H If I get to feeling washed out, I’ve learned to get 
activities, and handling his law practice, he’s ‘‘on a ‘lift’ in energy with a Camel. Camels rate No. 1 
the go” most of the time—always on call when his on mildness too. In all my 15 years of smoking 
advice is needed. Mr. Bergeron is proud of the fact Camels, I have never learned what it means to have 
that from one end of the county to the other he _ jangled nerves. ‘I’d walk a mile for a Camel!’” 


T would be hard to find any one who leads a 
busier life than Lawrence W. Bergeron, farm 


Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tebacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


AUCTIONEER. “I work at TOBACCO 
a pretty tense pace,” says : 
John M. Mitchell. “Jittery ;, gly 


nerves? Not me! My ciga- 
rette is Camel. Camels 
never get On my nerves.” 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TO- 
BACCOS... Turk- 
ish and Domestic 
.-- than any other 
popular brand. 


FOREST RANGER. C. E. 
Dare often fights a blaze 
for hours. “It’s tough on 
my digestion,” he says, 
“but smoking Camels helps 
me feel right up to par.” 
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J. H. CURRIE 


OU might say farmers are sprouting 

wings, so rapidly have airplanes been 

zooming into farm operauions lately. 
Strictly speaking, they are not new as an 
agricultural implement. For some years 
they have been used for cotton dusting, for 
such special jobs as rounding up wild horses 
on the range, and for seed sowing on cut 
over land. An airplane roaring overhead at 
100 miles an hour can sow a lot of seed, 
and do it mighty well. 

It is in plant pest control work, using 
both dusts and sprays, that airplanes have 
made their greatest showing of late. This 
speedy method of pest control was widely 
tried throughout the United States last year. 
Maine farmers tried it on potatoes; midwest 
growers on table peas; southern 
farmers on cotton. Eight planes are now 
fighting the army worm in the Grand Prairi« 
section of Arkansas. The use of planes is 
being considered for Mormon cricket con- 
trol in the mountain states. 


states 


Acreage Is Mounting Rapidly 


T IS on the Pacific Coast that airplane 

dusting has been most widely used. Par- 
ticularly in California where a wide variety 
of crops are found, plus a balmy weather 
that favors pest development. 

One big reason for the airplane in fighting 
pests is this: When epidemics of insects or 
plant diseases appear, they usually move fast 
and it takes a fast battler to keep up with 
them. Some of the new planes, equipped 
to dust from 100 to 600 acres per hour, can 
show any pest epidemic a good stiff race. 

Hard as it is to get actual figures showing 
acreage dusted or sprayed, a report of the 
California State Department of Agriculture 
shows that over 100,000 acres were dusted or 
sprayed by plane in California in 1935. 
Authorities agree that this acreage was in- 
creased in 1936 and from all reports there 
will probably be an even greater use of this 
method in 1937 throughout the Pacific Coast 
and perhaps nationally. 


1937 


July 
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Top photo shows wind driven atomizer on 
wing. Below airplane dusting in Louisiana 


* 


Swift and deadly is the barrage 
laid down by airplanes fighting 


epidemics of crop pests. 


* 


Cost is one of the things that has held air- 
plane dusting back in the past. Better 
equipped planes and better trained person- 
nel have greatly assisted in reducing costs 
until in many sections they now compare 
favorably with ground dusting. 

The latest planes used in this work are 
built specially for dusting or spraying. They 
are equipped with extra large motors that 
give them enough power to zoom over 
power lines that might encircle a field. They 
have carefully designed hoppers and appa- 
ratus that shoot the dust down on the crop 
at a speed of 250 miles or more per hour. 
At this terrific speed the dust will force its 
way through the densest spots. The back- 
wash of the plane picks up the dust and 
rolls it over the ground, giving splendid 
coverage. 

Some of the new planes carry from 500 to 





1,100 pounds of dust depending on the alu- 
tude and type of landing field used. They 
need only a small field for landing. It re- 
quires from eight pounds to as high as 50 
pounds of dust to cover an acre, depending 


on the crop. 


Wet and Dry Ammunition 


b faces sprays are harder to apply than 
dusts but recent improvements in atom- 
izers are making them much more popular. 
One of the latest type atomizers is a small 
propeller, mounted on the wing, that is re- 
volved by the air rushing past the plane. 
The propeller shaft drives a small atomizer 
mounted wing. The 
spray tank, holding as much as 150 gallons 


on the back of the 


of spray, is often mounted in the front cock- 
pit with a pipe leading down to the atomizer. 
Four of these wind-driven atomizers provide 
a very finely distributed spray. 

Custom work, most of it is. A California 
operator recently told me that he charged 
from three to three-and-one-half cents a 
pound to apply dusts and from 23 to 30 cents 





The farmer usually 
supplies the insecticides and hauls it out to 


per gallon for sprays. 


the landing field. It takes only from two to 
three minutes to load the hopper in one of 
the modern planes and it’s away with its 
death dealing load. 

Airplane dusting is quite hazardous work, 
of course, but despite this fact, there have 
been few “crack-ups” by experienced oper- 
ators who have been using good equipment. 
This, despite the fact that they often fly but 
a few feet above the ground and must be 
ready to quickly zoom over fences, power 
wires and other interferences. 


The Slower Autogiro 
HE autogiro is also proving valuable in 
the battle against pests—not for actual 
dusting or spraying but for spotting isolated 
diseased or insect infested trees or plants. 
It is this type of craft which New Jersey pest 
fighters used during late May (1937) to 
fight cankerworms in woodlands. 
The United States Department of Agr 
culture has taken the lead in this work and 
last year used this relatively slow moving 
plane for discovering infestation of the 
dreaded Dutch elm disease in New Jersey, 
New York and Connecticut. Peering down 
into the vegetation, observers can readily 
spot either diseased trees or the host plants of 
destructive insect pests. 
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GOODYEAR SMAC 
TIRE PRICES WITH 
SENSATIONAL 7 
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sa GO TO GOODYEAR FOR THE 
BEST HELP ON THE FARM 









OU’VE been reading about soaring costs for weeks: 
labor—production costs—materials. Up, up, up go 
prices of almost everything you buy! 





THE PERFECT YEAR-ROUND BELT 
GOODYEAR KLINGTITE 
BELTS hug the pulleys, grip 
tight in any weather, mini- 
mum slip and stretch—no 
breaking-in necessary! Both 
endless and roll lots. 





Months ago, Goodyear saw this coming—and tackled 
the problem with the resourcefulness and enterprise 
that made Goodyear the greatest rubber company in 











the world. 

And today Goodyear meets the challenge of rising 
costs—right on the nose—with a big, handsome, tough, 
thrifty new tire AT THE PRICE YOU’RE USED TO 
PAYING: the sensational new “R-1”! 








MORE TRACTION —MORE PULL 
GOODYEAR ALL-TRAC- 


TION TRACTOR TIRES ~-> 


give you 50% more traction! 
100% more shoulder tread! 
48% more rubber ! 30% more 
draw-bar pull, proved in 





farm tests! 


















One glimpse tells you this great “R-1” has the stuff! 
It’s based on tire construction principles developed in 
building more than 23,000,000 Pathfinders—and the 
famed “G-3” All-Weather, world’s most popular tire. 


PLUS POWER WHEN YOU NEED IT 
GOODYEAR BATTERIES’ 
new improved construction pro- 
vides ample reserve power for 
all accessories, plus pep for all 
emergencies. Five styles, at 


prices for every purse. | 


You find 12% more rubber in the massive “R-1” tread 
—“beef” to deliver more mileage! It’s packed with 
every great Goodyear feature: Center Traction—the 

Goodyear Margin of Safety; higher, broader shoulders (vay Ont BUILT TOTHE GOODVEN ST wont 
to hold true on curves; maximum blowout protection a  GOODsVYEAR 
—patented Supertwist Cord in every ply! 














Don’t wait; go see the good-looking, great-value, new 
“R-1”—at your nearby Goodyear dealer’s or Goodyear 
Service Store. It’s a bull’s-eye of bedrock-priced high 
quality: the tire you’ve been waiting for! 










Li SPEEDWAY 
> 


as low as 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY 
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CHORE Boy 





I ; 7? In Massachusetts, 

where spring water 
is abundant, this 
idea of pre-cooling 
milk originated. A 
pipe U, with holes 
drilled in the pipe, 
hugs the neck of 
filled milk can. 
When the water is 
turned on, the cans are sprayed with cold 
water. Holes are %-inch, two inches apart. 
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The right way to 
put an_all-cotton 
filter disk in the 
milk filter: Moisten 
baffle plate in clean 
water, center the 
dry disk on the 
plate, then insert 
the plate in the 
filter and put in 
the clamp to hold the plate and disk in place. 
Don’t ever jar a clogged strainer. 





If it’s filling the 
tractor tire with 
water from the 
pump, use this spe- 
cial adapter. It 
quickly couples 
standard garden 
hose to the tire 
valve. It has a de- 

‘ flator button so you 
can use water under any pressure—even 
under gravity. Fill tires three-fourths full. 





To teach calves to [ 
eat starting feed, | 
wet the fingers with | 
some of the feed 
and let the calves | 
suck. Then put a | 
little of the feed in | 
the calf’s mouth 
and hold it shut. * 
When the calf starts 
hunting for feed, put some in a handy gal- 
vanized trough that hooks on the fence. 





To stop that gate 
from sagging, Luke 
Martin suggests you 
take a wheel from 
an old piece of farm 
machinery not in 
use any more and 
attach it to the gate 
as shown in the pic- 

7 ture. “It will pre- 
vent sagging, lengthen the gate’s life, and 
the gate will open and close easily,” says he. 
For a light, narrow gate, use small wheel; 
for wide heavy gate, a larger one. 





To get at the 
screw that is way 
around behind 
something or other, 
you need a screw 
driver that will ac- 
tually work around 
a corner. There’s 
such a tool on the 
market. It’s just like 
an ordinary screw driver, except that the 
laminated steel shaft bends this way or that. 





When you erect 
your one-wire elec- 
tric fence, use a por- 
celain knob like 
this to attach wire 
to post. Slip a 
leather washer over 
the nail. Lay the 
barbed wire in the 
groove and tie fast 
with a short piece of small gauge wire. For 
steel posts, use a wire-tied porcelain knob. 





Pump up your 
auto or truck tire 
with this device. 
One end is inserted 
in the spark plug 
hole of the motor, 
the other end goes 
over the tire valve. 
Start the motor, 
and the tire is in- 
flated quicker than you can say Jack Robin- 
son, or whatever else you feel like saying. 





To catch and kill 
grasshoppers, make 
this hopper-dozer 
out of sheet iron, 
fasten it on the 
bumper of truck 
(or on the tractor), 
fill the trough with 
kerosene and water, 
and drive over’ 
fields where hoppers are at work. Illinois 
farmers have used these dozers. Want plans? 





' Got an old oil 
barrel? Clean it 
out, put a float at- 
tachment’ on - it, 
mount it on a drag 
and use it for water- 
ing chickens on 
range. Note this 
one has a hardware 
cloth platform for 

the water pan. This feature helps to main- 

tain sanitation, for it is important to keep 
birds from wet soil around watering uten- 
sils. Move with horse or tractor. 








From CG. W.- 
Smith, agricultural 
engineer at Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, © 
comes this vise 
which drops out of 
the way when you 
want the top of the 
work bench flat and 
unobstructed. The — 
block pivots on the rod on which the vise is 
mounted. An iron pin holds it in place. 





2 


A self-adjusting 
wrench that “skins 
everything but the 
knuckles” (the 
manufacturer’s own 
words). The jaws 
are smooth for nuts, 
or toothed for pipe 
and worn nuts — 
maybe you'll want 
both kinds. A six-inch wrench takes nuts 
from 446 to “%¢ inches; pipe, from 18 to 38. 





A milk bottle car- 
rier, this is. It slips 
under the flange at 
the top of the milk 
bottle, and a hook 
at the end of the 
wire locks the bot- 
tle in place. Dairy 
farmers who have 
their own milk 
routes may see in this an easy way to carry 
three, four, six, eight bottles at one ume. 





This lead seal 
nail for putting 
galvanized sheets 
on farm buildings 
has, in addition to 
lead under the head 
and down the 
shank, a_ threaded 
shank. The nail 
- turns like a screw as 
it is driven in. Get quality sheets, use lead 
seal nails, and the job should last a lifetime. 





It's a homemade 

distributor for gran- a ; 

ular fertilizer built 27 
by William Wag- : 
ner, Hunterdon 
county, N. J. The 
hopper has holes in 
the bottom through 
which the fertilizer 
flows onto a slant- 
ing board that acts as a spreader. The hop- 
per is mounted on a wheelbarrow chassis. 





Washing _ soiled 
eggs is bad business, 
for washing re- 
moves the natural 
bloom and _ opens 
the pores of the 
shell, and that re- 
duces keeping qual- 
ities. Instead of 
washing, remove 
spots with a piece of flexible metal cloth, 
No. 80 grit, tacked on an old shoe shiner, 
or on a block of wood with pieces of cloth 
for padding. 
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HEVROLET 


PASSENGER CARS 


AND TRUCKS 











For pleasure calls or thrifty hauls 
There’s nothing like a Chevrolet! 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR— 
PRICED SO LOW 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


NEW ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 


NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING 


PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 

SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL 
AROUND 
GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING* 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steer- 
ing on Master De Luxe models only. 











You make the best buy of all when you 
purchase a new 1937 Chevrolet for luxu- 
rious, economical motoring, or a new 
1937 Chevrolet truck for thrifty, depend- 
able haulage service. The new Chevrolet 
is the only low-priced car with all modern 
motoring advantages—the only complete 
car—priced so low. And new 1937 Chev- 
rolet trucks, with the world’s thriftiest 
High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine, 
and Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, a 
you more power per gallon and lower cost 
per load. Visit your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer . . . have a thorough demonstra- 
tion... and you'll agree that for pleasure 
calls or thrifty hauls there’s nothing like 
a Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 

General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“MORE POWER per gallon 
LOWER COST per load!“ 


PERFECTED 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
(with Double-Articulated Brake 
Shoe Linkage) 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
MORE LOAD SPACE— 
IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
NEW STEELSTREAM STYLING 
IMPROVED FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE WITH NEW 
ONE-PIECE HOUSING 
(on 14%-ton Models) 

NEW ALL-STEEL CAB 


PRESSURE 
STREAM LUBRICATION 


ar 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 


General Motors Installment Plan— 
monthly payments to suit your purse, 























“Te you want to 
grow crops you can brag about, 
you've got to buy the best seed. How 
can you tell it’s good? Best seed 
comes in the best bags—remember 
that. I buy seed packed in BEMIS 
“A” BAGS and I've never yet been 
the loser.” 

BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
ST. LOUIS ‘ 


THE STANDARD SEAMLESS SEED BAG 












EASY WAY to MORE PROFITS 


SAVE—CHOP HAY WITH THE BLIZZARD 
Exactly the same machine handles hay chopping 
first—silo filling later—without even a bolt or nut 
being changed! The low-cost BLIZZARD saves 
labor, money, time. NEW all-steel paddle roll 
with crimped edges. NEW steel wide flare stream- 
lined table—makes faster easier work of hay chop- 
ing—perfectly SAFE—and no EXTRA price! 

lizzard’s famous ‘‘14 Points’’ of leadership include 
‘gears housed in oil’’—alemite system—tractor hitch 
—moly alloy cutting wheel—knife 
adjustment at full speed etc. 14 
superior features all described in 
latest catalog. Send for it today. 


BLIZZARD MFG. COMPANY 
Box J 










THE OMLY ALL 


Canton, Ohio 


BLIZZARD 


ENSILAGE CUTTER & HAY CHOPPER 










Belted and 
a eee for home and farm. 
seine sogeratine gr smuorwrorn. out 


ORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





WITTE 
162B Oakiand Avenue, 
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TIN WHISTLE INTERNATIONAL 


SQUARE Deal must be square all 
,. Cut corners, and it's no 
longer square. In the wars between 
the bosses and their workers, so many cor- 
ners have been nicked off that the poor 
thing looks more like a buzz-saw than a 
square. 
How square it again? Well here’s one pos- 
sible way. 
> 2 * 


HE Square Deal becomes law. Next 

morning a C. I. O. organizer calls some 
of the Tin Whistle Industries boys together. 
They study the new law and find this: 

Organize or not, boys, just as you like. 

If you organize, you can register like a 
business corporation or not, just as you like. 

If you do set yourselves up like a regular 
company, then you can own real estate, act 
as trustees over property given to your 
union, and be liable for no money except 
what you handle as officers of the union. 
If the union blows up, your personal prop- 
erty cannot be attached for its debts. 

If you don’t set up a registered company, 
you can’t do any of the things a company 
may do; and you will be liable for what- 
ever debts you may incur in or through your 
organization. 

If you set up a registered union, you must 
make regular reports, just as other business 


} companies must. 


No matter how you organize, though, you 
must not do two things; harm nobody, and 
commit no public nuisance! You may go on 
strike to settle a dispute between employers 
and workers in your own Tin Whistle In- 
dustry, provided that you first exhaust all 
regular and fair methods of settling the dis- 
pute without a strike. 

But you cannot strike to gain some end 
outside of your Tin Whistle Industry. “You 
can’t strike in protest against the color of 
your boss’s wife’s new hair dye. You can’t 
strike to keep tin whistles from being 


shipped to Brazil, where the Doughnut 
| Trade workers are demanding the closed 


shop and 50 weeks a year vacation with pay. 
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OBSERVATIONS, OPINIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS ON THIS AND THAT 


You can’t strike to help your walking dele- 
gate get elected mayor. 

Neither may you strike to force the gov- 
ernment to act; least of all may you pull the 
old trick of inflicting hardships on the pub- 
lic by stopping the railway trains or the flow 
of electricity or the supply of milk or drink- 
ing water. 

If you do strike in a legal manner, you 
may not bully or otherwise frighten people 
who oppose you. You musn’t hide a 
worker's tools so that he can’t go to work. 
You can’t throw paint on a fellow work- 
man’s house, nor “persuade” him with a 
lead pipe. 

. ~ . 


H YES, boys! One other thing. 

If you want to play politics, you 
can! That’s the privilege of every free man. 
But you must play it open and above-board. 
We make business corporations report on 
their political expenditures. Why not you 
boys? What’s sauce for the Goose is—you 
know the rest. 

Spend all the money you please for polliti- 
cal campaigns and propaganda, boys. But 
you have to keep that money apart from 
other funds. Don’t compel all members to 
chip in. Don’t bar anybody from your 
union because he won’t chip in. You must 
report every cent spent on politics, just as 
business firms do. That means you must 
itemize expenses for candidates and for plat- 
forms and anything else. 

Not a cent of your regular union funds 
can go for such political drives. Spend 
$469,000 to elect Lead-pipe John President, 
if you can raise that much from your mem- 
bers and friends for that purpose. Or keep 
out of politics altogether, if you like. But 
you must make public what you raise and 
how you spend it. 


ad e > 


HE Tin Whistle Industries boys went 
back to their shops and talked it over 
with their fellow workers. 

is 

Wait a minute! What do you think they 
said? 

What do you say? If you think this is just 
a scheme to grind the faces of honest work- 
men, another Square Deal with all the 
corners nicked off, don’t yell at me. And if 
you think it’s the Squarest Deal Ever, and 
the Industrial Discovery of the Century, 
don’t pin any bouquets on me. 

It isn’t my scheme. It’s the British Parlia- 
ment’s scheme. It is British law, and has 
been for the last ten years. That too, in a 
country famous for its sturdy democracy, 
powerful labor unions, and freedom from 
rackets. 

So, what de YOU think? 
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4.-lFl ERS 


FIRST to have a 4-H club forest is the honor 
that belongs to Oswego county, New York. 
This 47-acre forest at Amboy was planted 
in 1934 on abandoned land 
turned over to the 4-H’ers 
by the county board of su- 
pervisors. 

To date 13,000 trees have 
been planted on 12 acres of the open sandy 
land, and more will be planted. Last year 
the club boys and girls cut enough white 
pine from the tract to furnish lumber and 
shingles for a club house 16 feet square. 


Four-H 


Forest 


‘THE biggest bed in the world” is the 
record claimed for a bed that was used three 
fall at the Clinton county, In- 
diana, 4-H club show. It 
was 12x70 feet and held 147 
4-H club girls. This bed, in 
a huge tent, consisted of the 
soft sides of pine boards laid 
on two by fours to keep the bed off the 
damp ground. The entire bed was deeply 
covered with fresh straw, over which some 
of mother’s comforters were spread. 

\ somewhat smaller bed was used by the 
boy club members who stayed on _ the 
grounds during show week, but it usually 
held only a few more than 100. 


nights last 


Bed Time 


in Indiana 


PAGING Mr. Ripley! When the Kimberly 
4-H dairy club, Twin Falls, Idaho, went to 
the Tinckinck Holstein farm for dairy judg- 
ing practice, Mr. Tinckinck 
and Ivan Loughary, state 
extension dairyman, selected 
four cows at random from 
the large herd grazing in 
and drove them some distance 


Club Cows 
Judge 


Themselves 


the pasture 
from the ain herd. 

The cows stood in a bunch when the boys 
started judging, but gradually, one by one, 
they moved forward into a straight line, 
each facing the same direction and about 
the same distance apart, and stood in this 
formation for nearly 15 minutes. 

When all of the score sheets had been 
balanced the positions of the cows remained 
unchanged. Believe it or not, the top cow 
had walked into first place, the second cow 
into second place, the third cow next, and 
the fourth, also, in her place. The cows had 
judged themselves. 


NESTS 
SEPARATE room for layers is my 


A solution of the soiled egg problem,” 
writes Herman Moritz, Louisiana poultry- 
man. “In the newest poultry house on my 
farm I partitioned off six feet of space 
one end of the house. The only 
openings are an outside door (closed when 
not in use) and an inside door to the room 
and feed troughs are 


aCross 


in which roosts 
located. 

“Il lined the walls of this small laying 
room with nests. The hens like this better 
than the few nests left in the main part 
of the house. In the laying room they have 
privacy and darkness and are undisturbed 
by the comings and goings of the flock. 
Hens seldom go into this laying room ex- 
cept when they want to lay. They lay better, 
and the eggs are never soiled. This saves me 

great deal of time in packing eggs for 


market.” 
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Let LOWELL THOMAS tell you 
what an unexpected Blow-out 
did to this New Jersey Motorist 


ALPH T. RYAN, JR., of Caldwell, New 
R Jersey, was going East—East on Oxford 
Road near Montclair, New Jersey. But he 
almost “went West’’—West on that one- 
way highway on which you can never turn 


around. 


Unexpected Trouble 


Like most motorists, Ralph Ryan took his 
tires for granted. He wasn’t thinking of 
them, never dreamed he'd have a blow-out— 
until BANG! went his right front tire. The 
car lurched—zig-zagged past a speeding 
roadster — then shot wildly off the road. 
Seconds seemed like hours before he came 
to a jerky stop—just in time to miss climb- 
ing a tree. 

Is this an unusual case? Not bya long shot. 
Motorists from every walk of life—from every 
state in the Union, thousands of them, are 
killed or injured every year when blow-outs 
throw cars out of contro]. And,unfortunately, 
unless you ride on tires that give you the 
proper protection, there’s no telling when 
or where you might have a blow-out. 


A well-known engineer told me that his 
organization, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
America’s oldest tire manufacturer, foresaw 
the need for a safer tire as soon as driving 
speeds began to increase. In order to pro- 
vide motorists with the rea/ protection they 
needed against high-speed blow-outs, he 
added that no effort or expense was spared 
on the part of Goodrich. The fortunate 
result of this tireless, scientific research was 
the invention of the Life-Saver Golden Ply. 


The Golden Ply, as it was described to 
me, is a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to resist 
internal tire beat. By resisting this heat, the 
Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric from 
separating. It keeps blisters from forming. 
And when the blister is prevented, the un- 
seen cause of high-speed blow-outs is licked. 


Taking tires for granted these days seems 


like a big risk for any motorist to take. Bear 
in mind that it’s useless to try to alibi your- 
self out of a blow-out accident. The safe thing 
to do, I would say, would be to put safe tires 
on your car before the damage is done. 


[oT Kpmaa— | 





Remember, you can buy these life-saving Golden 
Ply Silvertowns at Goodrich Silvertown Stores 
and Goodrich dealers everywhere. 





Goodrich Sift! Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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The EVEREADY 
AIR-CELL Radio Battery 


gives you at least 1,000 hours 
of better listening without re- 
charging, free from overload- 
ing or “power fading. Only 
‘‘Eveready Air-Cell’’ can give 
you so much for your money. 


ASK YOUR 


“EVEREADY” 


__ DEALER 
KINKADE GARDEN 


and Power Lawnmowe: 
A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
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New sy Say Watch or Alarm 
Olock for distributing 8 
boxes ROSEBUD Salve or8 
Y) boxes Cold Relief THO- 
LENE Ointment at 250 ea. 
Order the 8 you prefer. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, 8x 103 Woonssoro, MARYLAND 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


With this complete, compact 
Kohler Light-and-Power Plant 
Tuere’s a Kohler Electric 
Plant for farm or country home, 
cabin, boat, store, tourist 
camp, filling station, ete. 
—from 800 watts up. Self- 
contained, rugged, trouble- 
free. Starts, stops, regu- 
lates itself—supplies standard 
current as needed (no waste) 
for lights, radio, household ap- 
pliances, power tools. Unexcelled 
for auxiliary or emergency pur- , 

poses. A.C, or D. C.—models $265 up, f. 0. b. Kohler. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin FJ-7-37 
Please send copy of ‘‘Kohler Electric Plants."’ 


Name 
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| PULLETS 
used with satisfaction 


AST summer we 
1 new practice in feeding whole oats 


| to growing pullets on a green range. After 
8 to 12 weeks of age a single feed mixture 
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composed of 60 pounds of chick starter (or 
1 regular laying mash will serve the pur- | 
pose) a 40 pounds of whole oats (32 
pounds per bushel or better) was fed in 
trough feeders morning and evening in 
ibout the amount that would be eaten be- 
fore the next feeding. This amount of 
whole oats was eaten without any refusal 


right along with the mash. 


Other ways of feeding are: Put %n top 


of tl ish daily as much as will be eaten 
ach day; or put whole oats and mash in 
separat feeders. 

Until recently oats has not been a favorite 


for poults 


having some 


Growing pullets which receive a 


y feeding. Now it is regarded as 
advantages over corn or wheat. 
liberal 
whole oats seem to 


body weight and plumage, 


imount ofl 


in good shape 


that is. 

When pullets are confined, or do not have 
access to green range, place whole oats be- 
fore them in separate feeders when eight 
weeks old 

D. C. Kennard 


$570 


Rp ASTER Daniel Foster spent 
$120 clearing rocks, plowing, fencing, 
and seeding to millet and Sudan grass 12 
acres of old rough pasture on his Augusta, 


Maine, farm. On August 1, one month after 
seeding, he turned 30 cows into the plot. On 
the old pasture they had to be fed hay twice 
a day and received practically a winter 
grain ration at a cost of 50 cents a day tor 


each COW 
By September | they had grazed the millet 


and Sudan clean. Valuing the 900 cow days 


of feed at 50 cents a day, or $450, Mr. Foster 
called the $120 money well spent. Then, 
on October 1, after a month on a 50-acre 
meadow, the cows were brought back onto 


2-acre plot, where they found 
480 more cow days of feed. He figures his 
the season on this plot at $570. 


the improved l 


net gain for 


TIPPERS 


S NEW as anything worth while in 
Peoria, Illinois, is a Tip Club, which has 
as members a farm group, a furnace dealer, 
an insurance man, a beauty shop, a florist, 
| an auto dealer, an electrical dealer, a baker, 
a tent company, an architect, a painter, a 
plumber, and so on—only one of each pro- 
fession. 

What does the club do? It employs a 
capable young lady for secretary, who 
handles the tips. A full fledged member 
phones her to say his fraternal order is going 
to hold a barbecue, and that they will need 
a beef or two, some pigs, sweet corn on 
the cob, ice cream, etc. The secretary will 
contact the farm group which has member- 
ship and tip them off to a market for some 
first class farm produce. Others tipped off 
will be the baker, the tent maker, and other 
members who can render some needed serv- 
ice. 

Purpose of the club is entirely to assist 
all members ins promoting business. At 
weekly meetings “tips” are produced and 


pooled. 
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SOLVES THE 
WORM PROBLEM 


“Black Leaf’ Worm Powder, 
fed once ina little mash, kills round- 
worm. Released only in the birds’ intestines. 
DOES NOT INTERRUPT PRODUCTION 
Tasteless —odorless— non-toxic to birds. 
Easy to use. Saves time and costs less than 
1c per bird. Also “Black Leaf’”” Worm Pellets 
for individual dosing. 
At Dealers Everywhere. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


























INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of ** Black Leaf 40°" 3710 
LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 
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World’s most com- on 
plete line of farm > 
Electric Plants. Sizes 
range 200 watts, 350, 
800, 1200, 1800, 2 > 
KW, 3 KW, 5 KW ALL SIZES 
and larger. Most popular size 800 watts as shown 
here. Ideal size for average farm. Entirely auto- 
matic. DC and AC; 12, 32 and 110 volts. U. 8. 

Plants are backed by 40 years of engine manufac- 
turing experience. Thousands of units built for 
Federal Government Low, attractive prices 

Write for descriptive literature. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP., 550 Nebr. St., Oshkosh, Wis. 














and Make up to $12 ina Day! 


Let me send you this fine all-wool union 
tailored suit Free of Cost. Just follow my 
easy plan and show the suit to your friends. 
Make up to $12 in a day easily. No ex- 
perience—no canvassing necessary. Send 
for Samples—Free of Cost—Write today 
for FREE details, actual samples and “‘sure- 
fire’’ money getting plans. Send no money. 
H. J. Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
Dept. U-327, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, tl. 





ABReDT Pioneer 
Poultry Batteries 

Reduce Costs — Speed Production Pe Lvuialat intel ae | 
Complete line of Battery Equip- — . 
ment for Chicks, Broilers, Pullets 
and Layers. Thousands are mak- 
ing money the ARNDT way. 
FREE Booklet tells the whole 
story. Write for it. Dept.9 

M.H. ARNDT MFG. CO.Trenton, N.3. 
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TENANTS 


ENANCY doesn’t have to be an evil. A 

system of tenant farming that is satis- 
factory to the landowner and his five ten- 
ants has been worked out by George R. 
Sockwell, who owns 400 acres of rich pied- 
mont land with about 200 acres in cultiva- 
tion in Guilford county, North Carolina. 
This cultivated area is divided into five 
sections and, with the exception of the 
tobacco acreage, has been put under this 
three-year crop rotation: Corn, followed by 
small grain with either red clover or les- 
pedeza planted on grain for third year. 

Here is how Mr. Sockwell handles his 
contracts with his five tenants: 

1. He supervises all work just as if the 
tenants were working for hire. This super- 
vision is based on consultation with the 
men and under agreement with his plans. 

2. All work stock and farm machinery 
ire housed and fed at a central barn. Mr. 
Sockwell attends to the feeding personally. 
Each tenant, however, has his swine, poultry 
and garden near his own house. 

3. Mr. Sockwell furnishes all tools, ma- 
chinery, seeds and fertilizers. This is done 
in agreement with the tenants and accord- 
ing to the income of the whole farm. 

4. Croppers work on shares and receive 

their share of the crop one-half of the 
tobacco, one-third of all grain, one-half of 
all feed saved from the corn crop, and all 
the straw needed for home use. Each fam- 
ily is required to have one or more cows 
and som 
5. In return for Mr. Sockwell’s contri- 
butions to this plan, the tenants help to 
do much of the general farm work without 
extra pay. They help to put up hay, haul 

anure, lime land, build or repair farm 
fencing, do terracing and road work. Each 
nant also must harvest the seed and sow 
hichever legume is to be used for the year. 
The farm is being gradually improved, 
1e acre yields are increasing. 


LOCKERS 


A TALE of the forties, you might call 
this. It’s about Idaho, the 44th state 
to enter the union, the 43rd in population, 
and with 45,000 farms. In this state are 
somewhere near 10,000 refrigerator lockers 
used by farm folk for meat and food. 

This figure is based on a recent survey 
made by the department of agricultural 
engineering of the University of Idaho and 
the Idaho Committee on the Relation of 


Electricity to Agriculture. Twenty-three 
plants widely scattered throughout the state 
offer lockers for rent. Sizes of lockers range 


from 20 to 30 inches square, rental charges 
vary from $6 to $12 a year. 

Principal use of the storage lockers is 
preservation of meat, butter, cheese, eggs, 


1 


fruit, vegetables, and wild game in season. 
Some of the plants provide the service of a 
meat cutter, others offer meat for sale at 
wholesale prices. The usual practice is to 
cut and wrap the meat in convenient size 
packages before placing it in the lockers. 

Fruits and vegetables are prepared as for 
canning then frozen in brine and syrups 
and placed in the lockers. Locker room tem- 
peratures range from 5° F. to 12° F., thus 
assuring a maximum preservation period, 
which for th average locker load 1s approx- 
imately six months. 
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RacToR PowER 


Goes 


GOOD HIGH COMPRESSION 


GASOLINE 


ENGINE 








O YOU want your tractor to pull 
three plows instead of two? Or get 
more work done in the same time? Or 
run at higher speeds? Or pull more im- 
plements? Then here’s how to add the 
power to do it: 
Fill the tank with regular grade 
gasoline, instead of low-grade 
tractor fuels. Then you can set the 
manifold to the ‘“‘cold”’ position, and 
the cool mixture of air and gasoline 
will give more power than the hot 
mixture that must be used to vapor- 
ize low-grade fuels. 
You can increase power from 
regular gasoline still further by 
high compressioning your engine. 
High compression gets more power 
out of every gallon of good gasoline, 
because of increased engine efficiency. 
For high compressioning tractors, 
most tractor companies make high 
compression, or “altitude,” pistons or 
cylinder heads for installation in pres- 
ent equipment. 


When you buy a new tractor, specify 
a high compression engine for use with 
good, regular-grade gasoline. 

Thousands of high compression trac- 
tors are now in use, and there probably 
are some in your neighborhood. Ask 
your friends about the extra power and 
economy of good gasoline and high 
compression. 

With good gasoline in the tank, and 
a high compression engine under the 
hood, you discover oil dilution has disap- 
peared. Your motor runs cooler. You 
don’t have the nuisance of pulling the 
radiator curtain up and down. Your 
tractor runs in higher gears—gets work 
done faster. Never again will you want 
to run a tractor that doesn’t use good 
gasoline in a high compression engine. 
Ask your tractor dealer or write your 
manufacturer today. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, New 
York, N. Y., manufacturers of anti- 
knock fluids for premium and regular 
gasolines. 


[t pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Favorep 
with pure 
maple sugar 
for extra good 


taste—Velvet’s got 
something that’s 
different from any 
other smoking tobac- 


co. Try it. You'll like it! 


Sor pipe 










CARPENTRY 


HE labeled diagram in this third article 

on building is a “sampler” from which 
to choose certain types of building material. 
All represent nationally-distributed brands, 
none are manufactured exclusively by one 
company. Many are local products, often as 
good as those of their larger competitors. 
Their relative costs do not indicate their 
respective qualities but rather the value re- 
ceived. Thus where one seems more desir- 
able than another the cost is sure to be 
greater. 

Why insulation? Because it retards the 
loss of the heat. Thirty per cent of lost 
heat passes through the roof, 20°, through 
walls and the rest through and around open- 
ings. Fuel can be saved and comfort in- 
creased to a certain limit, proportionately 
to the amount spent for insulation. 

Shingles of wood may, and sometimes 
should, be laid on lath. All others must 
be laid over stout building paper on tight 
sheathing. Shingles must have tight flash- 
ings at all valleys and ridges. The average 
minimum pitch for wood is six inch rise to 
twelve inch horizontal run. 

Slate and ule roofs are the most expen- 
sive, often the best looking and seem more 
appropriate to masonry buildings. The new 
10-ounce copper roofing makes an econom- 
ical, durable, pleasing roof for small homes. 

Sheathing with © structural insulation 
board either of wood or vegetable fibre, 
makes a quick, neat job. It has many ad- 
vantages over wood sheathing but under 


@ DIAGONAL. 
TeG SHEATHING 

WITH SEMI-RIGID 
INSULATING BATS. . 





XK 
®) 160z. copper roe \ 
FLAT ROOFS OR DECKS 





certain conditions the latter, with building 
paper, serves as well or better. Note the 
directions for wallboard sheathing and the 
angle at which wood sheathing should be 
laid. 

Subfloors should never be omitted for 
the saving is negligible. 

Yellow pine and oak floors of equally 

good quality cost about the same. Plank 
flooring of either runs appreciably higher 
than the narrow strips. 
[This is the third of a series on building by 
Llewellyn Price, Architect. Questions about 
where to get free booklets on building will be 
answered by Mr. Price if stamped envelope is 
enclosed.—Editor. ] 
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As ~~ THE SWEET VARIETY OF THE ORANGE 
HE CITRUS INDUSTRY HAS REACHED A SPREAD INTO INDIA, PERHAPS AT THE 
HIGH STATE OF DEVELOPMENT IN CALIFORNIAR BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
tx gee AND Min MeCALLy OF b : THE EASTERN REGION OF INDIA |S 
IMPORT: COM SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN THE BIR 

FRESH FRUITS. CHINESE AUTHORITIES ACE OF THE BITTER VARIETY. 

CONSIDER THE ORANGE TREE A NATIVE “~ td 
OF THEIR COUNTRY. , 


AccopgDING T MASSOUD! AN ARABIAN Fh ma 

WRITER. THE ORANGE TREE REACHED - a 

HIS COUNTRY THROUGH OMAN, BASSORA B | Tie ARABS CARRIED THE ORANGE 

RAK AND SYRIA ABOUT THE END OF , TREE WESTWARD TO EGYPT HE A@ABS ALSO INTRODUCED 
NINTH CENTURY, IN THE TENTH : PALESTINE AND THE EAST COAST B | ORANGE TREES INTO SOUTHERN 

CENTURY ARABIAN PHYSICIANS PRE Ls ‘ “ OF AFRICA. THE CRUSADERS FOUND P| EUROPE. THE MOORS BROUGHT 
BED ORANGE JUICE FOR THEIR DATIE : ‘s THEM TO SPAIN. 


= 2 nite 


21 BN 1701, SPANISH INHABITANTS PLANTED EUROPEAN 
ATER SPANIARDS BROUGH = FRUIT TREES, VINES AND CITRUS SEEDS IN LOWER 
BROUGHT THE ORANGE TO ; CALIFORNIA. ‘IN I768/FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES 
THE WEST INDIES, BRAZIL PIONEEPED NORTHWARD INTO THE TERRITORY 


SAN 
SITE OF LOS ANGELES. IT WAS PLANTED IN 
APPROXIMATELY 1804. 


KILUS SUCCESS STIMULATED OTHERS. 
IN FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


WERE 
EARLY IN THE ISTH CENTURY. CALIFORNIA 
: 3 SUPPLIES BO PER CENT OF THE 

R an . 

COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF TH a ARLOR 

NGE. IN 1841, HE OBTAINED Cannon Wee BOXCARS EXTENDING 
FROM THE SAN ‘GABRIEL MISSION. . , BOSTON AND SIX MILES 























SAY! THESE WILL MAKE A 
HiT WITH PRECIOUS. FUNNY I 
DIDNT SEE WHAT HE MEANT 


AT FIRST. 
i aed 








_———— 





-— 





YEH 
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LOOK, FUSTACE LGOT 

SOME. CANDY AND FLOWERS 
FOR MY GIRL AND SHES 
LEFT TOWN. WANT EM? | 




















YOU VE GOT A) SURE, IVE 
WIFE-HAVENT JGOT A WIFE - 
You ? — You 
PooR SAP / 


- SO WHAT 7 
—OH, 1 GET You. 














CANDY )50/ You VE BEEN 
AND FLOWERS 
FOR THE WIFE, 
——— f | 


— 


A BAD BOY AND 
ff YOURE IRYINGO 
| FIX IT UP, EA? 




















ee  ——— 








ABA! You VE \ WE KNOW 


BEEN FIGHTING) "HE SIGNS, )—J 
3 EUSTACE) 


“a” 
WITH THA Hu? 














>» a ; PN Up 
aa? W'S 
c kK. 
i f 
\ ] : \ 
een EEE 


SS 





SPC SHE GETS SUSPICIOUS 
OF ME? LD BETTER JUST SAY 
I FOUND 
THESE J/Y Agi 
7 
v 












LOOK SWEET, ) DARLING-! You 


L Foun — J DIDNT FoRGET! 
“AND LT wina BeT J! 


Saat 


























AUNT MIN BET me) WHAT! ME 
FIVE DOLLARS YoU FORGET 
WOULD FORGET OUR “THAT 7 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARYIA_—_ 

















i 





ain» 2s a~ — 


= 














thai 
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THEM DURN EDITORS DonT 
KNOW BEANS WHEN THe 
Bac's OPEN! 

OUST LOOK 
: AT THEM 
FINE , BIG 
WEEDS 

iN MY 


Ss 
CORN- 
my FIELD. J 
S 















(AND WHAT COMES OF IT? NoTHine ! 
| READ THAT THE Soi. NEEDS HUMUS; 
TART WEEDS MAKE Good ruMUS; 

THAT WUMUS HELPS BUILD UP PooR SoiL- 
AND HERE I’ BEEN GROWING WEEDS 
WITR MY CROPS EveRY YEAR. AND 
1 DON'T GET HALF AS MUCH CORN 
eS \ USED TO 

















































xrer, Hen! WHY SHOULD | 4 
PAY GoOD MONEY 7 SEE 
LOUIS FIGHT BRADDOCK 
VYREN IVE Gor A STABLE 


OF MY Own? Su 
Sic’ Em, wawinoo 2 [ 
: 


6 a 
i_ vi 
+ —@ . # : \ 
yw" 


/ 
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% < 
As 


wd 











YourO ovGHT To 
FIXEO THAT 0ST, 
PETER 

—_—— 


—— 

You'Lt HAVE To 
Do THE CHORES 
FoR A SPELL} 

MOTHER - 























Some facts, in that case, 
for you to consider— 


By LOU TREGONING 


EATHER temperatures turn up- 

ward! Thirst quenchers and cool, 

refreshing foods become popular 
and our thoughts turn to refrigerators! 
Food storage is a problem during the entire 
year but especially so during the hot 
months. Good refrigeration means _ better 
food, appetizing meals and a lowering of 
food costs. In the new refrigerators which 
maintain an even temperature _ be- 
tween forty and fifty degrees, foods can be 
kept crisp and in excellent condition for a 
long time. 

Many questions undoubtedly have been 
going round and round in your mind about 
this refrigerator you are going to buy. It 
is a long time investment and you have 
been checking and rechecking every model 
for sale in your locality. Perhaps there are 
some that you have not had an opportunity 
of seeing or knowing about, so let’s go shop- 
ping and investigate the four types. 

There’s our old friend, ice, which some 
of you have packed into your ice houses 
and which some of us in certain farm dis- 
tricts have delivered to us by the traveling 
ice truck. Aren't we all happy about the 
new ice refrigerator? No longer can it 
be termed an ice box for it has had its 
figure streamlined, padded and well in- 
sulated, its face uplifted and ice lasts in 
it from four to seven days at a time. Neither 
do you need a pick nor chisel for chipped 
ice; one type brings with it a new gadget 
to make ice cubes in a jiffy. 


Mechanical Refrigerators 


HEN there’s our newer friends, the gas, 
electric and kerosene refrigerators. One 
company has had kerosene and gas re- 
frigerators on the market long enough to 
prove their real worth. Both are silent, 
automatic and have no moving parts to wear 
out or to be serviced. The service man sets 
the gas or kerosene flame so the temperature 
will remain between forty and fifty degrees. 
The gas type will use natural, artificial 
or bottled gas. The cost of operating now 
enters your mind. In some localities, nat- 
ural gas is so plentiful and inexpensive 
that the refrigerator will operate as low 
as sixty cents a month. In other com- 
munities with higher rates, the cost is from 
a dollar to two and a half. Perhaps a 


neighbor of yours has a gas refrigerator 
and can give you some valuable information 
on Operation cost or write to your State 
Agricultural College for it. 


Fuel cost also 
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depends on how many times you open the 
door or how much you use the refrigerator. 
I find it a real saving to use a tray and 
bring all foods that I am going to use, from 
the refrigerator at one opening. The tray 
is kept for this one job and placed on top 
ready for use between trips. 

Kerosene costs are usually low, but you 
must keep the tank filled and all foods 
must be removed from the refrigerator while 
defrosting. This time offers an excellent 
opportunity for washing the inside. 

What is defrosting? Every mechanical 
refrigerator requires defrosting about once 
a week. The ice cube enclosure becomes 
thickly coated with frost and this must be 
removed if an even temperature is to be 
maintained. The gas type, by the turn of 
a button, automatically defrosts itself. Food 
is not removed during the defrosting of the 
gas and electric models. 

Among the electric refrigerators, many 
makes and models abound. There are those 
with hanging shelves inside the door, built- 
in ice cream freezers, units in the center, 
units at the side—all having their ad- 
vantages. So we begin to ask ourselves, how 
easily can we remove the milk pitcher or 
quart jars with the unit in the center or 
would we rather have the milk at one side 
of the unit and smaller articles on the other; 
will we use the hanging shelves on the 
door; do we make ice cream often enough 
to include the freezer? You must decide 
these less important features for yourself 
and yet they might make quite a difference 
in the ease of cleaning. 

What we are most interested in, is that 





the electric refrigerator 
ak defrosts automatically, 
is easy to clean and 
maintains an even tem- 
perature. How much 
does it cost to operate? 
The operating cost will 
depend on the electric 
rate in your commu- 
nity and again on how 
you use the refrigera- 
tor. Thé average family 
will usually use be- 
tween two and three 
dollars worth of cur- 
rent a month in most 
localities. Saving of 
time, energy and food 
should be considered 
when planning operat- 
ing costs. 

Size is factor to be 
considered. It is bet- 
ter to buy a larger size 
than one too small, for 


with capacity, one can easily store food for 
extra harvest hands and the unexpected 
visitor. Don’t overcrowd the refrigerator 
for there must be a constant circulation of 
air throughout. Six to seven cubic feet of 
space besides the ice compartment will serve 
the average family but from experience, I'd 
suggest the seven foot size for the farm 
home. 
_ All foods are stored uncovered in the ice 
refrigerator as the constant evaporation of 
ice helps to retain the moisture and flavor 
of these. All foods stored in the gas, elec- 
tric or kerosene types, are covered except 
those in their own natural covering such 
as eggs, oranges and lemons. Oil silk zip- 
per bags are excellent for firm fruits and 
vegetables. A hydrator or covered ventilated 
pan is usually included in the purchase of 
the mechanical refrigerators. This pan 1s 
for lettuce, endive, radishes and all salad 
materials. Green beans and spinach will 
keep several days if left unwashed and 
stored in a zipper bag. Never put paper 
bags into the refrigerator as they are apt 
to shut off the circulation of cold air and 
then, too, you are forever needing to peek 
to see what’s in the bag. Tin foil which 
holds itself to edges of bowls, is a good 
covering for bowls; it can be used time after 
time until it is worn out. I also find waxed 
paper a good wrapping for bits of sliced 
vegetables and fruits. It can be used on 
bowls if you have rubber bands handy for 
holding it in place. There are also oil 
silk covers with elastic for bowls. 

All new refrigerators should: be- washed, 











rinsed and dried thoroughly before food 
goes into them. Each food, to be kept at 
its best, should be placed on the shelf 
designated on the chart which comes with 
Your refrigerator will 


most re 


rrigerators. 


well repay you for the preper use and care 
you give it, by assuring you of good food 
storage throughout the entire year. 


Whether your fuel be ice, gas, kerosene 
or electricity, select a refrigerator of the 
right size, seamless porcelain lining with 


rounded corners, good insulation, even 
temperature maintenance and the cost of 
operation that fits your budget. 

2 ° a 


High Farming 
at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 

D I have always been in favor of your 
campaign for protecting song and _insec- 
tivorous birds, as well as the weed-seed 
eaters, because it is undoubtedly true that 
they are the main line of defense against 
insect pests. But at this time of year I must 
say it is hard to be as patient with the dear 
little feathered scoundrels as I ought to be. 

We have no special trouble with our field 
crops, of course, but among the garden 
vegetables and fruits at this time of year 
the birds are enough to drive a man nuts. I 
think I wrote in one of my letters a couple 
of years ago about the cherry crop, which I 
am very fond of, and which is harvested 
entirely by the robins and starlings. 

What cherries we get to eat and put up 
in jars we pick from trees that grow along 
the roads and in the edges of woods. They 
are black, sweet, and fine-flavored, but not 
very large. However, the children enjoy 
picking them, and Gladys sometimes takes 
them out on cherry trips, making as sure as 
she can that they don’t fall out of high trees 
break their arms, legs or necks. 
ltivated cherries are a total loss, and 
we have a constant battle to get all the 
strawberries we want. 

I want to thank you for sending me the 
pamphlet from the Michigan State College 
describing their results with the acetylene 
“exploder.” I have heard of these devices 
for several years, but this is the first report 
I have seen that seems to indicate that the 
is reliable and cheap enough to 
use, and that it does keep 90 per cent of 
the birds out of an orchard. 

I should think for a commercial cherry 
grower these bird-chasers would be as nec- 
essary as smudge-pots for the orange grow- 
ers. If I have the money to spare next 
spring, I have a mind to try one, and see 
if we can’t have some of our own cherries 
to eat, for once. 

Well, I am just as well satisfied that I 
sold out my spuds systematically through 
the winter, and did not gamble on a late 
spring market. Prices on potatoes are lower 
now than in May, and were lower in May 
than April, around here. 

Our hardest spring work is over, and 


and 
Our cu 


machine 


from now on it’s spray, spray, sprayraad’ 


run the weeder. 

Smith’s foot is no better. I want him to 
have it X-rayed, but he won’t let it be done. 
I think he is afraid of the machine. 


T. Webb 


iz wy 





1937 


look alike 
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... THE QUALITY OF THE 
MILK WRITES THE CHECK 





Many Batteries may look as good as a Willard outside... 
Superior Quality Inside makes Willards Cost Less To Own 


@ The extra miles and months of 
service which you get from a Willard 
and the extra protection it gives you 
—come from the superiority of its 
internal construction. Records of 
thousands upon thousands of carown- 
ers prove that Willards last longer, 


crank faster and don’t let you down. 
Avoid “bargain” batteries which 
may fail you in an emergency because 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY - 





COST 


Cleveland + 


Willards 


of hidden flaws. That kind of battery 
isn’t a bargain at any price. You are 
sure of quicker starts and more of 
them when you buy a Willard... 


and you save money. 


When you need a new battery for 
your car, truck, lighting plant, or 
farm radio, buy a Willard. You will 
find today’s prices on Willards about 
half what you might expect. 


Los Angeles + Toronto, Canada 





LESS TO OWN 


because they last longer—crank faster—don't let you down 
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Some do’s and don’t’s for 
successful cooking— 


UCKY is the farm family when summe: 
vegetables are in season! Such variety 
and such flavor! The products of the 

garden, which the city housewife buys at 
her market, are “something else again,” for 
the palatability of summer vegetables de 
creases with every hour that passes from the 
time they are garnered until they are cooked. 
With some, the composition even changes 
for instance, the sugar in sweet corn is 
rapidly converted, after it is pulled, into 
starch. 

To the normal appetite no food is more 
appealing than fresh summer vegetables, so 
when a woman says, ““There’s no use for me 
to cook vegetables, my family won't eat any 
excepting potatoes,” it’s high time for her 
to check on the way she is cooking the dis- 
liked. 

The three surest ways to make vegetables 
unpalatable are: cooking in too much 
water, cooking too long and poor season 
ing. By committing the first two crimes 
you spoil the flavor and color, and unless 
you use the water the vegetables are cooked 
in, you lose much of their food value. 

Vegetables differ greatly in the amount 
of protein and carbohydrate they contain, 
from greens which have little, to beans, 
peas and corn that contain a fairly large 
amount. The greatest need of plenty of vege- 
tables in the diet, however, is because they 
contain minerals, vitamins and roughage- 
necessary elements difficult and sometimes 
impossible to supply otherwise. 

Like all foods, vegetables ready to serve 
should be attractive to look at. Those over- 
cooked in too much water, have lost or 
changed their color and shape so much that 
they never would tempt anyone except, per- 
haps, a starving man. 


Give Personalities a Chance 

ACH vegetable has its own character- 
E istic, delicious flavor, which should be 
treasured and which will bring variety to the 
meal. Because of these individual flavors, I 
prefer a simple dressing of melted butter, 
pepper and salt, to any kind of sauce that 
covers or changes the original characteristic 
taste. However, there are simple combina- 


By MARY R. 
REYNOLDS 


tions that are pleasing and also bring variety. 
Try a dash of nutmeg on your spinach and 
you'll regret any harsh thing you've ever 
said about that vegetable. A little minced 
mint cooked with carrots is a_ pleasant 
change occasionally. Bacon, cheese and 
herbs are all flavors that help to do away 
with monotony. 

Steaming is the ideal way to cook most 
vegetables and several can be cooked at 
once in modest amounts in one steamer. 
For the types that can be cooked success- 
fully that way, baking is another excellent 
way of conserving flavor and minerals. 

When cooked on top of stove, an inch 
of salted water in a tightly covered sauce- 
pan is sufficient for most vegetables except- 
ing a very few like corn on cob. And with 


Baked potato, peas, asparagus, 
spinach and radishes make an 
appetizing plate 








greens, such as spinach and beets, enough 
water will cling to the leaves from washing 
so no more need be added. A quick fire 
is better than simmering for best results 
when the inch of water method is employed, 
and do not, I beg of you, overcook the help- 
less under your care. Greens are especially 
sinned against in this particular. 

It is difficult to give vegetable timetables 
as so much depends on the quality and age. 
Cook unul tender, not mushy, even if it is 
only 10 minutes and you’ve usually cooked 
that variety for half an hour. Learn to enjoy 
vegetables that require chewing because the 
fibre has not been reduced to a pulp. Po- 
tatoes, beets and winter squash are excep- 
tions and need to be thoroughly cooked. 


New Salad Oil Kink 
NEW kink in cooking vegetables, and 
one liked by those using it, is to add 
¥, teaspoon of salad oil for each serving to 
the vegetables in the covered saucepan, when 
about half cooked. It improves their appear- 
ance and flavor. No butter is then required, 
but salt and pepper are added to taste. 
Give your family a vegetable plate occa- 
sionally instead of the usual meat course. 
Beside potato there should be three other 
vegetables at least—one of which is hearty— 
such as peas, beans, corn or Hubbard squash. 
Choose so as to have color, at least one 
yellow or red vegetable, and one green. 
Arrange the plates neatly and plan for sec- 
onds, for if the vegetables are well cooked 
the family will call for another helping. 
Radishes, onions, cress or any liked raw 
vegetable at hand should be added for zest. 
Of course a raw vegetable should be 
eaten once or twice a day and many are 
used and liked today that were unthought 
of even a few years ago. The tiny inside 
leaves of spinach make an excellent salad. 
Carrots and turnips cut into match-like 
splinters and crisped in cold water, compete 
with celery in flavor. 


Baked Cucumbers 


Choose large cucumbers, peel, cut in two length- 
wise and scoop out seeds with a spoon. Salt 
and pepper cavity and then fill with a well 
seasoned bread dressing which may be part 
meat, or only bread given character with butter 


(Continued on page 37) 














By 
JANE 
MORELAND 


A Dress 


for 
Hot Days 





Comfort combined with style make 
this an ideal type 


HE problem of looking well dressed is 

more difficult in summer than at any 
other season, for comfort and smartness are 
always in accord. In No. 2563, however, the 
dress illustrated, both will be found. Trim 
simplicity is its keynote and at the same time 
its lines make for ease of movement and 
coolness. 

The long paneled seams in this style tend 
to give a slenderizing effect and the capelets 
over the shoulders will be liked by those 
who feel that a dress which covers the upper 
arm is more becoming to them than the 
sleeveless type. In the chart will be seen 
how simple to make and to launder this 
summer dress is. 

As it is planned for hot weather, choose 
one of the soft voiles, dimities or batistes 
rather than linen or silk in which to make 
it. If you prefer a plain princess type the 
ash may be omitted. When a figured print 
is chosen for the body of the dress, use one 
of the colors in it for the collar, or else make 
it of white. 

No. 2563 is designed for 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
‘6 and 48 inches. 36 requires 3% yards of 
39-inch material. 





Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, 
from Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 10 cents each. Be sure to give number and 
size required. New 1937 Summer Catalog con- 
taining 175 up-to-date styles by mail, 10c. 
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MODERN CITY 
REFRIGERATIO 





for homes without gas or electricity 


SERVEL ELECTROLUX 
RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Operates for few 
cents a day 


Keeps food fresh 
for days 





Freezes ice cubes 
and desserts 


Needs no water or 
daily attention 


Has no machinery 
to wear 


One filling lasts a week Single, glow-type burner 


N° MATTER how far you live beyond gas mains 
and power lines, you can still enjoy finest 
modern refrigeration. Servel Electrolux, the Kero- 
sene Refrigerator, is identical in all important re- 
spects with the famous Gas Refrigerator that has 
been serving hundreds of thousands of fine city 
homes and apartments during the past ten years. 
Owners find that it actually pays for itself. 


ALSO RUNS ON BOTTLED GAS 


Servel Electrolux models are also obtainable for 
use with bottled gas. Write for details. Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


’ LA ’ 


TUNE IN “THE MARCH OF TIME’’—Columbia Network 
—Thursday evenings, 10:30 E.D.T. Sponsored by the 
makers of Servel Electrolux 















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 





“SO CONVENIENT” 


“I revel in the convenience of my 
Servel Electrolux. Now I take a 
whole ham of our country cured 
meat to the butcher shop and have 
them cut it for me, bring it home, 
put it in my Servel Electrolux Re- 
frigerator.””"— Mrs. Gus Lingenfelder, 
Hanston, Kan. 


“GUARDS 
FAMILY’S 
HEALTH” 


“My Servel Elec- 
trolux makes my 
life so much easier, 
it safeguards my 
family’s health by 
keeping our fresh 
foods at an even 
temperature. And 
it’s a joy to have 
such delicious fro- 
zen desserts.” 





Mrs. Harlan Johnson, Osceola, Neb. 


























: SERVEL, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division, Evansville, Ind. 

' Please send me free booklet, “‘ What Owners Write Us About Servel 
1 Electrolux, the Kerosene Refrigerator,” and name of nearest dealer. 
' 

' NAME 

; STREET or R. F. D. 

; Town 

; County STATE 
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and add cream and vanilla. Pour into a 6-quart 
freezing can, and freeze until very stiff with a 
mixture of | part salt to 8 parts cracked ice. 
Remove dasher, press down cream, and replace 
cover, plugging hole with cork. Drain off all 
water from ice and repack can with I part salt 
to 12 parts ice, heaping up well over top of can. 
Wrap whole freezer with newspapers and heavy 
cloth (sacking, etc.). Or transfer to freezing 
tray of echanical refrigerator and freeze. 
Yield: about 6 quarts. 

This ice cream is light and refreshing served 
plain, or for a slightly more elaborate dessert it 
may be served with the chocolate sauce or 


butterscotch sauce suggested below. Raspberries, 











Add sugar, stirring well, and lemon juice and 
salt; place in refrigerator. Soften gelatine in 
the cold water and dissolve in the milk heated 
to scalding. Cool milk. Add lemon juice and 
salt to puree and combine with milk, stirring 
thoroughly. Whip cream until stiff and fold 
thoroughly into mixture. Turn into freezer can 
and freeze as directed for Vanilla Ice Cream. 
Serve plain or with whipped cream and sweet- 
ened sliced or crushed berries. Yield: about 
] gallon. 


Apricot Mousse 


(for mechanical refrigerator) 


¥% pound dried apricots 1 tablespoon cold water 











2 cups cold 4 cup scalded 
water milk 

1 cup sugar 1 pint thin 

1 tablespoon cream 
lemon juice % pint rich 

4 teaspoon salt cream 

1 teaspoon gran- teaspoon al- 
ulated = gel mond ex 
atine tract (may 


be omitted) 


Wash apricots thoroughly. Add 
cold water, cover, and allow to 
soak 3 or 4 hours; then simmer in 
same water for 10 to 15 minutes 
or until soft. Add sugar, cool, and 
press through sieve. Add lemon 
juice, salt, and gelatine softened 
in the | tablespoon cold water and 
dissolve in the scalded milk; stir 
to mix thoroughly. Cover mixture 
and chill; stir in thin cream. 
Lightly but thoroughly fold in the 
rich cream whipped until stiff and 
the almond extract. Turn into 
freezing trays. At the end of 
hours, remove the trays and 
quickly stir the mousse. Return to 
freezing compartment and finish 
freezing. Serve plain or with 
chocolate sauce. Yield: about 1% 











OWHERE on earth is ice cream ap- 
preciated with quite the same thor 
ough-going enthusiasm as on the 
farm of a summer’s day. And nowhere on 
earth is it quite such a practical dessert, for 
only there does it have the whole garden 
and orchard full of fresh fruits for its flavor 
ing, and an abundant supply of eggs, milk 
and cream always at hand. 
Whether your favorite method is to make 
a standard vanilla ice cream—the good old 
fashioned frozen custard which can be eaten 
by the quart without unhappy consequences 
—and vary it with an endless assortment of 
old-fashioned sauces, or to provide variety 
by using different types of mixtures and 
adding fruits, nuts or flavorings before freez 
ing, you will find here recipes that are sur 
to appeal. 


Old-Fashioned Vanilla Ice Cream 


2 tablespoons corn- 1 quart rich cream, 
starch chilled 

4 quarts rich milk 2 tablespoons vanilla 

6 eggs 4 cups sugar 


Y% teaspoon salt 


Make a thin smooth paste of the cornstarch 
with a little of the milk. Add 2 quarts of milk 
and sugar, and cook with occasional stirring 
over boiling water for 20 minutes. Beat eggs 
until light, add the cornstarch mixture and beat 
thoroughly, return to double boiler and cook 2 
minutes, stirring constantly. Put through strainer 
and add rest of milk and salt. Cool thoroughly 


Cold Confections Spell Cool 
Content 


BY ELAINE BECHTEL 
* 


strawberries, fresh peaches, cooked red cherries, 
or any similar fruit sauce may also be used. 


Peppermint Stick Ice Cream 
1 Ib. peppermint stick 2 tablespoons cold 
candy water 
1 quart rich milk 1% cup scalded milk 
1 tablespoon granu- teaspoon salt 
lated gelatine 


1 quart rich cream 

Crush candy fine, add the milk, cover, and 
let stand in refrigerator at least | hour, stirring 
occasionally, to dissolve candy. (Heating causes 
some loss of flavor.) Add cream. Soften gelatine 
for 5 minutes in the cold water; then dissolve 
in scalded milk and add to peppermint mixture 
with salt. Turn into freezer can and freeze as 
directed for Vanilla Ice Cream. Yield: about 1 
gallon. 


Strawberry Ice Cream 


2 quarts ripe straw- 2 teaspoons gelatine 
berries 2 tablespoons cold 

2 cups sugar water 

2 tablespoons lemon 1 quart rich milk 
juice I quart rich cream 


4 teaspoon salt 

Wash berries thoroughly; drain and _ hull. 
Crush and puree through a fine sieve to remove 
all seeds (there should be about 34 cups puree). 


quarts. 
“hee 
e ‘ 
-_ 
— ? 
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Fresh Peach Ice Cream 
314 cups chopped fresh 3 cups thin cream 
peaches ¥, teaspoon salt 
1% cups sugar (more if 3 tablespoons lemon 
peaches are sour) juice (less if peach- 
1 teaspoon gelatine es are sour) 
1 tablespoon cold water 
Choose peaches of rich flavor. Peel and chop 
fine, then put through a sieve. Add sugar. 
Soften gelatine in cold water; then dissolve in 
1 cup of the cream heated to scalding. Cool 
and add to peaches, with rest of cream. Add 
salt and lemon juice, stirring thoroughly. Turn 
into freezer can and freeze as directed for 
Vanilla Ice Cream. Yield: about 3 quarts. 


Chocolate Rennet Ice Cream 


6 squares bitter choco- 2 teaspoons salt 

late 4 rennet tablets 
2 cups sugar 4 tablespoons cold water 
4 cups milk 4 teaspoons vanilla 
2 quarts thin cream 

Melt chocolate over hot water; add sugar, 
stir until blended, then add milk and continue 
heating over hot water until mixture is smooth. 
Remove from. fire-and add cream and salt. When 
lukewarm, add rennet tablets which have been 
dissolved in the cold water. Turn into freezer 
can and let stand without moving at room 


[Continued on page 37 | 
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Burns 
By Eoline C. Dubois, M.D. 


URNS may seem an uncomfortable sub- 
ject to read about on a hot day, but 
burn injuries are not confined to the winter 
cason. They have always been, cold weather 
or hot weather, a major cause of accidents 
ind death ever since the discovery of fire. 
lhe extent to which this injury is dangerous 
lepends upon how much surface of the body 
affected, how deep the burn and the possi- 
ility of infection. The nature of this injury 
is such that a large burn is far more dan- 
gerous to life than a deep one in which there 
is great destruction of tissue. For with an 
injury of any sort, there is an immediate 
outpouring of fluid to the spot, a part of 
the body’s defense mechanism. 
We all know how immediately a swelling 
follows a sprained ankle, a broken wrist or 
ven a slight bruise. This fluid is withdrawn 
from the circulation and even though it 
‘ull remains in the body the system suffers 
nore or less shock, the blood volume is less, 
the blood pressure is down and the heart 
impulse is weakened. If this injury happens 
o be a large surface burn, where thé outer 
ayer of skin is lost, the fluid leaks out so 
ipidly and in such an amount that the 


1ock may prove fatal in twenty-four hours. 


Until the great war there was no advance 
1 the « of burns. Opiates and ointments 
vere depended upon chiefly. The poison 


gas burns gave us the treatment by parafhin 
pray and in the last ten years tannic acid 
nd silver nitrate have come to the front. 
The usefulness of both is that they form 

soft elastic coating, a real substitute skin, 
o that the leak is immediately stopped and 
healing will proceed under the cover. The 
ays in which people were covered with 
arron oil or other grease, and dressings 
ere changed every twenty-four hours, are 
happily gone. 


Small Burns Easily Treated 


HE ordinary home or first aid treat- 
ment of burns applies to tle slight or 
ven more severe injuries both for the pro- 
tection against infection and relief of pain. 
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ts their Birthday.. 


lhe simple injury may be quickly relieved by 


1 score or more of measures, the simplest of 
which is a paste of baking soda applied liber- 
lly and covered with a sterile dressing and 
bandaged. A layer or two of parafhn is 
good treatment since it keeps out the dirt; 
another is a jelly of gentian violet which 
has the virtue of taking out the pain and 
forming a coating also, this too is applied 
thickly on a compress and bandaged firmly; 
the use of cod liver oil has been highly 
having special healing 
qualities because of the vitamin content, 
the gauze being soaked in the oil and ap- 
plied on the burned surface, with no change 
lor twenty-four hours, after which the gauze 
is again soaked without removing. 

\s a rule ointments, salves and wet dress- 
not desirable since these soften the 
urrounding skin, delay healing and invite 
If, however, the burn is severe 
large surface is involved, a bath of 
warm water for the part will give great re- 
‘ef and may even prevent collapse while 
valting for medical aid. 

Burns made by Fourth of July fireworks 


recommended as 


Ings are 


infection. 
or a 


need special care by a physician because of | 


the danger of tetanus. 






Wlethits- ACCEPT THIS 


“DIONNE BIRTHDAY BOOK” 


HE world thrills as those darling 
Dionne babies toddle past their third 
milestone —“‘bigger and better than ever”! 


“Lysol” disinfectant celebrates with a 
birthday gift for you! Dr. Dafoe’s own 
story of the methods used in bringing up 
his five famous wards. With many of 
their most appealing photographs! Free 
with each purchase of “Lysol”. 

Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe talks to mothers 
on the radio (Columbia network) every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ing. This is the only book containing the 
important information he has broadcast. 

Since the day the Quins were born, 
May 28, 1934, “Lysol” has been the only 
disinfectant used to help keep their sur- 
roundings hygienically clean . one of 
the important measures directed toward 
the prevention of Infection. Are you tak- 
ing this simple scientific precaution in 
the care of your own baby? 


Use “Lysol” in all your household 
cleaning. Add “Lysol” to the water for 
laundering towels, bedding, handker- 









Phetegraph 
copyrighted 
cA 


» ud 
Service, Inc 


FREE! 
With Every Purchase of “LYSOL” 


If your druggist is out of these books, | 
send “Lysol” carton and coupon below 
and we will mail you a copy, postpaid. 





AT YOUR 
DRUGGIST’S 











chiefs, etc., especially when there is sick- 
ness about. “Lysol” adds no work; hardly 
any cost—because it is highly concen- 
trated. Ask your druggist today for 
“Lysol” and Dr. Dafoe’s new book. 


USE “LYSOL” ALSO FOR: 


1. General veterinary uses such as disinfection of 
instruments used in delivery, etc. 


2. Disinfection of stables, barns, stalls, hog pens, 
feeding troughs, poultry coops, etc. 


3- Vaginal douches at calving or lambing. 
4- Disinfecting cows’ udders before milking. 
5. Cleansing of sores and wounds of animals. 


6. Lice, fleas, other parasites on animals, poultry. 





Lenn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 7-F.J., 


Bloomfield, N. J., U. S. A. 

I am enclosing a carton from “Lysol” 
send me, by prepaid post, a FREE copy of Dr. 
Dafoe's book. My druggist’s supply was exhausted 


Please 





Name noida - 


Addre “ 


Copyright 1987 by Lehn @ Fink Products Corp 











ware Fo8. CATALOG 


Write for this free catalog. It tells why the 
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Speed Queen 


is such a fast washer ... why clothes come out so fresh 


and clean . .. why the wringer is so safe 


. «+ why the tub keeps water piping hot through a whole 


washing . .. why it is the strongest washer built 


why it has the finest gas engine power .. . 


all, wh~ it gives you thd most for your money. Sign and 


mail ‘ coupon today. 


THIS COUPON 











| Offers All These Fine Features. 
Check here RR SSE BEE Sige apt RIE A IAS RE REARS OT 
if you are 
interested in POON Fok in sk sok on skeen 
an electric 
ON i ecb clive en dckcceccsn ico SNE a 


You'll enjoy read- 
ing this booklet 
because it tells you 
some things about 
washers and wash- 
ing which you per- 
haps do not know. 


TODAY 


and efficient 


and, most of 


AND MAIL 





BARLOW & SEELIG MFG. CO., Ripon, Wis. 
Please send free copy of your catalog, “No Other Washer 











NEW KIND OF 


SEAL * 


For Jams. 
Jellies. etc. 


(JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals any 

lass or jar. Saves time—money—labor. 
55 seals only 10c. No wax to melt—no tin tops. Perfect 
seal every time. Try Jiffy-Seals—the transparent film 
now by millions. At 5c and 10c stores, grocery or 
neighborhood stores. Or send 10c for full-size package of 
25 to CLOPAY CORP., 1292 Exeter St., Cincinnati, O 








Cooling 


Soothing 











LONE STAR Quit 
Illustrated circular and color samples 
ofour coney ous So-sine percale pieces 


inbeautiful Rainbow colors—now given 
free. Sone aoe name and 


address — No obligation! REE 
Needlecraft Supply Co., Dept. D-26 
' 361 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Wi. 





























Send for this true story of a freckled 
girl’s life. Learn how her skin freckled 
easily — how her homely freckles made 
her miserable at fourteen — how she gave 
up hope of ever being popular socially, 
until one day she saw a Stillman’s ad. 
She purchased a jar of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. Used it nightly. Her ugly 
embarrassing freckles soon disappeared, 
FOR leaving her skin clear, soft, 
re ep smooth and beautiful. 
Write — The Stillman Co. 
BOOKLET Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. Box 112 


Stillmans ‘os ES. 50¢ 


WANT 


MEN AND WOMEN TO MAKE 7; ‘322° 'x WEEK 
Introducing Hose Guaranteed 4 to 8 Months 


EARNINGS START AT ONCE! Brand new Ford given pro- 
ducers. Everybody buys hose. Guaranteed to wear from 4 to 8 
months without holes,snags or runs or replaced FREE. Big repeat 
sales. Grace Wilber, lowa, earned $37.10 in 9 hours and receiv 
3 new cars; Charles Mills, Minn., earned $120.00 in one 
5 week and received 2 new cars, as extra 

ar te bonuses. Your own hose given as bonus, 

Mm send hose size. Rush name on penny card 

Jor sample outjit,details, ACT NOW! 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO. 
Geox 7A44 Greenfield, Ohio 
idway 
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Permanents 
By Phyllis Wray 


H' IT sticky days are with us again. Dur- 
ing this period a permanent wave is 
the straight haired woman's best friend, for 
curls made by wavers or a hot iron can’t be 
depended on when heat and humidity are 
on the up and up. 

If you haven't had your summer wave yet, 
go thoroughly into the condition of your 
hair. Dry, dull hair cannot be expected to 
be made beautiful by a permanent. It is 
always a good idea to put several weeks into 
reconditioning your hair prior to the wave. 
And during these weeks massage your scalp 
every night, brush your hair regularly, and 
give it several hot oil treatments. You mas- 
sage by pressing your finger tips firmly into 
your scalp and rotating the scalp. Lift it, 
wake it up, get it into tingling action! Fol- 
low the massage with a good old-fashioned 
wielding of the hair brush. Now there’s 
a beauty aid that has been neglected in 
recent years. And there’s nothing like it 
for alive, glossy hair. Use a good, firm- 
bristled brush and brush from the scalp right 
to the ends of the hair, pulling the hair up, 
giving it at least the traditional one hundred 
strokes. This massage and brushing should 
be done every night. 


Oil Shampoos Needed 


New for the hot oil treatment. Heat 
some olive oil and rub it into the 
scalp, then comb it down to the ends of the 
hair. Rub the ends between the palms of 
the hands, so that the oil may soak in well. 
Wrap your head in a warm towel and leave 
the oil on for several hours, overnight if 
possible. When you shampoo, use a good 
liquid soap and make certain the last rins- 
ing is a very thorough one. 

When it comes to the permanent itself, 
carefully se’2ct your shop and the operator. 
Bargain permanents are money thrown 
away. Remember, it is not the method of 
wave that you get, but the operator, that 
counts. The first step is the test curls. Test 
curls must be taken so that the reaction 
of your hair to heating time and lotion 
strength can be determined and the proper 
selection for your texture hair made. Look 
at the test curls yourself. In a good wave 
the hair will spring when you pull it out. 
If the curls look fuzzy then too much heat 
or too strong a lotion has been applied. If 
they hang rather limp, there has not been 
enough heat applied, or a strong enough 
lotion. In either case, insist upon another 
test curl. If the ends of your hair have some 
of your old wave still in them, ask the 
operator to put some permanent wave oil 
in the lotion to be applied to the ends. Put- 
ting one wave over another burns the hair, 
unless this oil is applied for protection. 

After you get your wave don’t just forget 
about it. Care and attention will keep it 
lovely and also keep your hair in condition. 
For a few weeks don’t brush your hair. 
This is the only time this rule applies and 
I'll tell you why it does. The application 
of lotion and the stretching of the hair dur- 
ing the process of waving, breaks down 
the cortex of the hair. It takes a little while 





for this to become normal again, depending 
upon the individual. In some heads, the 
ortex returns to normalcy in a few days, 
others take a few weeks. If the cortex was 
ot broken down, the hair would not be 
iant enough to form into the wave, so 
can see that brushing it immediately 
ter, while the cortex is weak, would tend 
o straighten the wave. During these few 
eks, however, massage your scalp for a 
w minutes every night. Then, when you 
sume your brushing, do it regularly and 
will improve your wave, strange as that 
But once the cortex hardens the 
vave is set, and brushing adds spring to the 
air, so don’t be afraid to do it. The more 
pring your hair has, the better your wave 
ill last. 


lay seem. 


Frozen Sweetness 
Continued from page 34 


vanilla and 


Yield: 


Add 
Cream. 


erat for 15 minutes. 
lirected for Vanilla Ice 


ut 3 }Uarts. 


Chocolate Sauce 


r er choco- % cup butter 
te 1 teaspoon vanilla 
syrup pinch salt 
14 cup thin cream 


Add rest of ingredients and 


Melt olate 
il double boiler until sugar is dis- 
ed ce is smooth. Yield: about 1'% 
Butterscotch Sauce 
l cup light corn syrup 
sugar, pinch salt 
cup { cup thin cream 
Melt tter; add sugar, corn syrup and salt. 
S ( 15 minutes, stirring frequently. 
Remove f fire and add cream slowly, stir 
g Cool. Yield: about 1% cups. 
” ” ae 


Vegetables at Their Best 


Continued from page 32 


easoning. Place in pan with 
f water and cook for about 30 minutes 
The flavor is delicious, some- 


until tender. 

ng like ummer squash. 

Wilted ice is a good way to serve the outer 

ives of head lettuce, the Boston variety, or 
urli af lettuce grown in the home garden. 


Wilted Lettuce 


; cup sugar 
3 ounces of bacen 
) tablespoons onion, 
chopped 


s lettuce 


Dice the bacon, add the 
out the fat. Drain. Make a 
1 if the water, vinegar and sugar. When it 
boilir hot, pour the sauce over the lettuce, 
mixture, and serve 


» a st ettuce 


mn i tr 


t nd onion 


Onion Rings 
nions ; cup cake 
j teaspoon 
powder 
teaspoon salt 


flour 
baking 


nions into % inch slices. Separate 
Add milk to beaten egg. Sur in 
has been sifted with baking powder 

rings into batter, one at a time. 
‘ry in deep fat (380 degrees F.) hot enough 
: inch cube of bread in 45 seconds. 
a ( 1 Serves 6. 


Aw | 


—_— 1 
reel and 


ito rings, 


paper. 
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PERFECTION OIL RANGE 
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When you see this new PERFECTION Oil Range 
with completely enclosed cabinet, we are confi- 
dent that you will admire its graceful modern 
design. But only when you have cooked with its 
High-Power burners and its perfect- 
baking “live-heat’ oven can you 
appreciate fully what homemakers 
mean when they say “You can't 
beat Perfection!” 

High-Power burners bring an entire- 
ly new experience to those who have 
been cooking with slow, old-fashioned 
stoves that smoke the bottoms of 
utensils. For High-Power burners are 
clean—whether turned down toa low 
blue flame for simmering, or up to a 
clear, yellow-tipped flame for broil- 
ing. These burners are also easy to 
regulate, offering a complete choice 








of dependable heats for every cooking task. 


The oven is placed above table height to 
save stooping and lifting. The concealed, un- 
breakable fuel reservoir holds TWO gallons, 
and is easily tilted and removed for 
filling. All five burners are lighted 
from the front. The finish is easily- 
cleaned porcelain enamel in a choice 
of cream-white or snow-white. 


See this range at your dealer's— 
also other modern Perfection Oil 
Stoves in sizes for every kitchen. 
Send for our free booklet. 

. .* 

SUPERFEX OIL BURNING REFRIGERATOR— 
Ice from oil heat! 24 hours’ refrigeration 
from only 2 hours’ burner operation. Con- 
tinvous refrigeration without a constant 
flame. Requires no electricity, no running 
woter, no connections of any kind. Send 
for our free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7809-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 

6 Please send me the new High-Power, PERFECTION booklet 
showing modern oil stoves 

C Also your booklet showing Perfection-made SUPERFEX Oil 
Burning Refrigerators 












9. oF #78. ue 


PERFECTION Cope 

STOVE 

COMPANY Post Office 
County 


nscctijgs AOE sncciicagilan Nine 





NOTE: Only Genuine Perfection-made wicks, identified by the red triangle trade mark and the 
name “PERFECTION,” give best results with all Perfection Stoves. 
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ome Made 
lee Cream 


Costs Only 17¢ a Quart 


At only about one-third the cost of 
factory-made, home-made ice 
cream is a most practical food to 
prepare on the farm. Not only do 
you use your own produce, but 
making ice cream over a simple 
recipe gives your children and men 
folks a food that's good for them 
and all they want. To calculate the 
low cost note: 


For Six Quarts 
5 eggs (20c doz.) 9€ 1 at. cream . 


Pinch of salt | 16¢ 
Vanilla 5c (farm price) 
2 t. s. cornstarch) 25 Ibs. ice... 15¢e 


5 cups sugar 12% Total... . $1.07 
See the latest, fast-freezing hand 


freezers at your hardware dealer 
the next time you go to town! 


50¢c 


4 ats. milk. . 





Sug a 
FREEZER 
and wn 


met 
Home Made 
Crease, 
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JELLIES AND JAMS 


Time now to make early 
summer varieties— 


By Eleanor Andrews 


DEAL jelly is defined as 
quivery mixture of fruit juice and sugar 
which holds its shape, is tender, not 
sirupy or tough.” In jams the fruit pulp 
is not strained out, therefore, they are easier 
than jelly and many people like 


“a transparent, 


to make 
them as well. 

\s everyone knows in making jelly, fruit 
is cooked in a given amount of water, the 
juice extracted and sugar added. The com- 
bination is then boiled down to the right 
consistency. Success depends upon the kind, 
quality and condition of the fruit and upon 
the presence, in the right proportions, of 
the three necessary substances. These are 
acid, pectin (the jelly making substance in 
fruit) and sugar. 

Fruits that are excellent for jelly making 
are tart apples, currants, wild grapes, goose- 
berries, sour plums and tart quinces. Fruit 
that is slightly under-ripe is better to use, 
if additicnal pectin is not being added. The 
flavor in unripe fruit, however, is not fully 
developed, so it is better to add some of the 
ripe fruit. For many delicious jellies and 
jams, the base of which are the delicate 
flavored fruits Tow in pectin, such as rasp- 
berries, strawberries, peaches and cherries a 
much superior product is made by using a 
commercial pectin. With its use there is no 
long boiling to destroy the delicate flavor, 
and success is assured if directions are fol- 


low ed. 


Spot Lights in Jelly Making 
COOK firm fruits with equal amounts of 
water; currants and gooseberries 1 of 
water to 3 of fruit; soft berries and grapes 
1 of water to 6 of fruit. 
Do not make too much jelly at one time. 
4 or 5 cups in a flat utensil to hasten quick 
evaporation are plenty. 


Fruit juices may be canned and made 
into jelly in cooler weather. 
Use % cup of granulated sugar to | of 


juice for all but very acid fruits where cup 
for cup is required. 

If you do not have one of the new jel- 
meters fork or spoon to test. As 
soon as the sirup will “sheet off” side of 
remove from fire. 


use a 
spoon, 


June Jam 


1 cup cut-up (if large) 


> cups finely chopped 
strawberries 


young rhubarb 


2 cups finely chopped » Tbs. sugar 
pineapple 1 tablespoon grated 
rind of lemon 


Let fruit and sugar stand in a large mixing bowl 
one hour. Put in a shallow saucepan, cover and 


cook for 20 minutes over low heat. Remove 
cover, add lemon rind, boil uncovered until 
thick and clear. Watch carefully to prevent 
scorching. Pour in sterilized jars. Cover with 
paraflin or use one cf the new types of cello- 
phane covers which are very convenient. 
Gooseberry Jam 
5 cups (2! Ibs.) prepared fruit 
7 cups (3 Ibs.) sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 
To prepare fruit, crush thoroughly or grind 
about 2 quarts fully ripe gooseberries. 
Measure sugar into dry dish and set aside 


until needed. Measure prepared fruit in a 5- to 
6-quart kettle, filling up last cup or fraction of 
cup with water if necessary; place over hottest 
fire. Add powdered fruit pectin, mix well, and 
continue stirring until mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once pour in sugar, stirring constantly. 
(To reduce foaming, % teaspoon butter may be 
added.) Continue stirring, bring to a full rolling 
boil, and boil hard 1 minute. Remove trom 
fire, skim, pour quickly. Parafin hot jam at 
once, Makes about 12 vlasses. 


Or-ra-cur 


Wash and stem five pounds of red currants; 
put in preserving kettle, add five pounds of 
sugar, juice and grated rind of three oranges 
and one pound of raisins, stoned and chopped. 
Boil all together for 20 minutes, stirring an 
skimming: then put in jelly glasses. 





Poultry 


OING full tilt is the new plant of Iowa 
Poultry Producers Marketing Associa- 
tion at Ottumwa. In two months it has han- 
dled 16,654 cases of eggs collected from 75 
concentration points. Membership figures 
show that 7000 farmers in 25 counties are 
making use of this new avenue to better 
market prices. When the plant is up to 
capacity it can handle 1,000 cases of eggs 
daily, dress 8,000 birds. 
Eggs and dressed birds will be marketed 


under the brands Queen of Iowa (best 
grade) and Supreme of Iowa (second 
grade). S. J. Robertson is manager; Mrs. 


Ellsworth Richardson is in charge of mem- 
bership; ex-county agent Glenn Hazen is in 
charge of procurement. 
@ Drawn poultry packed in the Middle 
West and shipped east under refrigeration is 
making a hit in the New York market. One 
single firm is selling two carloads a week. 
Drawn birds (broilers, fryers, fowls and 
roasters) are scalded and picked, have legs, 
head and entrails removed, are then wrapped 
in cellophane and packed for shipment. 
City housewives like the birds. 


Dirt 

ONTOURS take the place of rain clouds 
C in Andy Osborn’s farming operations 
near Lamar, Colorado. Last year he planted 
cane and milo maize on contour-listed land 
and, in spite of the drought, produced an 
abundance of cattle feed. This year he has 


00 acres of contour-listed, non-irrigated 
crops and considerable contour-furrowed 
pasture. Contouring helps to hold what 
little moisture there is from rains. 
Twenty-three years ago Mort Bartlett used 
a plow, a V-shaped drag and a homemade 


level to build terraces on his badly gullied 
Those terraces 


farm near Olathe, Kansas. 

sull serve as stair steps to let surface water 
gently down the slopes from which gullies 
have entirely disappeared. Plus terraces, 


Bartlett has practised good rotations, includ- 
ing grasses and legumes. 

Soil drifting has an enemy in the soil 
blowing law passed by 1937 Kansas Legis- 
lature. Among other things, it authorizes 
county commissioners who know of land 
which is blowing so as to damage nearby 
land, to employ somebody to correct the 
situation in case the owner of the blowing 
land refuses to do so. Warrants would be 
issued to pay actual costs out of a special 
soil blowing fund set up by tax levy. A soil 
blowing bill passed two years ago was de- 
clared unconstitutional. 


Water 


ATER from a creek on A. C. 
Wimer’s farm in Washington county, 
Nebraska, was distributed over the fields 


by a sprinkler irrigation system last summer. 
A five-inch tractor-driven rotary pump 
sucked water from the creek and forced it 
through whirling sprinklers on four-inch 
conductor pipe laid on the ground. Each 
sprinkler delivered a half inch of rainfall 
per hour. 

Sprinklers covered a strip 70 feet wide, 
watered about two acres at a time. Costs 
of irrigating bottom land were 22 cents per 


acre-foot of water. 
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IMAGINE! Y3 MORE JELLY 
with SUREJELL 


».-THE AMAZING NEW JELLY-MAKING DISCOVERY! 
soe oe y WOMEN CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT! 
























23 MORE JELLY 


from exactly the same 
amount of juice. Be- 
cause with Sure-Jell’s 
short 4g minute boil no fruit juice 
goes off in steam, you get actu- 
ally 10 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 6. 









ONLY 44 MINUTE BOIL 


for jellies; one minute for jams! 
You’re through just 15 minutes 
, after your fruit is prepared! 

4 You get better tasting jam 


PERFECT RESULT and jelly, too... because with 





WITH ANY FRUIT Sure-Jell no flavor boils away! 


New powdered pectin product 
makes a// fruits jell perfectly ... 
even strawberries and 
pineapple. 


















SURE-JELL IS 
A PRODUCT OF 










, —— a oe oe oe ee ee ee oe oy 


—< a us ee ee 
1 dozen Fancy Paper Jelly Glass Covers, 
in assorted colors, with 1 dozen Rubber 


Why not use this easy, attractive way to cover your jam and jelly glasses 
this year? Just mail this coupon, with the front face of one box of Sure-Jell 
and a 3¢ stamp to GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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AAA Reconditioned 


Continued from page 9 


the difference between average market pric 
and parity, whichever is higher. 

With normal supplies, then, the co-operat 
ing farmer would receive parity for his 
production on allotted acreage. 

Now, if corn supply ranged between 100 
and 105 per cent of normal, loans would 
be made at 75 per cent of parity, and the 
parity payment would be 20 per cent, gn 
ing the co-operator a total of 95 per cent 
of parity. With the supply 105 to 110 pe: 
cent of normal, loans would be at 65 pei 
cent of parity, and payments at 25 per cent, 
giving the co-operator 90 per cent of parity 
And with supply 110 per cent or more of 
normal, loans would be at 55 per 
parity, and payments at 30 per cent, making 
a total of 85. 

With only a fair percentage of farmers 
co-operating in the program, it is quit 
unlikely that the supply of corn would ever 
reach 110 per cent of normal as defined, 
and the corn farmer could confidently fig 
ure on at least 90 per cent of the parity 
price, and probably 95 or 100 per cent prac 
tically every year. 

The co-operators could not receive diver 
sion payments under the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, but in lieu 
thereof they would receive the parity pay 
ments, and soil-building and _ soil-maintain 
ing payments under the present Act would 
continue as at present to co-operators. Acres 
kept out of production of basic crops would 
be used for soil-improving crops as_ pro- 
vided for in the contract, and could not be 
used to produce competing crops. 

The commodity loan would be 
feature of the program, as it applies to cot- 
ton, tobacco and rice, for the reason that 
a good share of these crops is exported, and 
a loan at levels prescribed for corn and 
wheat would freeze the commodity in this 
country and so result in loss of foreign 
markets. So there is no provision for loans 
on these crops at all, except at 55 per cent 
of parity when supplies get very 
Parity payments on these crops is provided 
for, on a scale comparable with the wheat 
and corn schedules. 


minor 


large. 


Tariff Duty Controls 
O FURTHER stabilize market 


the bill provides that when market 
price reaches 110 per cent of parity, the 
tariff would be reduced automatically by 
the amount of the excess of the price above 
110 per cent. Likewise, the tariff would be 
raised whenever the price dropped below 
90 per cent of parity. 

Such a program should appeal to con- 
sumers and processors, for it would inevi- 
tably stabilize prices within a rather narrow 
range, and it would guarantee abundant 
supplies at all times, which would keep 
prices from going too high. 

The limitations provided against high 
prices naturally would not appeal to farmers 
without corresponding limitations against 
low prices, namely commodity loans, acre- 
age adjustment and marketing quotas. 

Success of the plan hinges on wide par- 
ticipation by farmers. I believe the practical 
guarantee of stability of prices will be 
enough to attract the bulk of producers of 
these basic crops. However, in case the plan 
should not attract a big following, and 


cent of 


prices, 
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suming that immense surpluses are there- 
fore produced, the number of farmers who 
would qualify for payments would be small, 
amount of would be 


and no large money 


required. 


Possibilities of Loss 


€ > OF the questions most frequently 
asked in the first congressional hear- 
ings on the bill was this: “How will this 
plan avoid the disastrous experience of the 
Federal Farm Board?’ 

In the first place, the does 
the surpluses, but merely stores 


name of the farmer 


government 
not buy 
them under seal in the 


who produced them. 
Secondly, the commodity loan will pro- 
vide an effective bottom under the price 


structure, assuming only a fair degree of 
co-operation by farmers. 

Third, the year following a 
age is immediately adjusted to bring supply 
again into fair relationship with demand. 

Fourth, the marketing quotas, in case it 
ever becomes nece ssary to invoke them, will 
provide a control on the amount 
of any commodity permitted to flow into 
market channels. These controls should be 
sufficient to safeguard any undue 
piling up of surpluses. 


The plan 


surplus, acre- 


positive 


against 


stabilizing of our 
greatest industry. I am well aware of the 
magnitude of such a task. The job has been 
under Federal Farm Board, the 


involves the 


tried before 


Alabama Ed O’Neal, head of the national 


Farm Bureau for the last half-dozen years 


Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. 
In the light of experience gained under 
previous plans, we have written into,’ the 
present bill safeguards against’ the pitas 
encountered in the past. 

The bill should carry a much wider ddpeal 
to all farmers than did the AAA. It should 
appeal to farmers who customarily buy 
much feed for their livestock, because prices 
would be stabilized within a narrow range, 
and because there never would be any 
threat of scarcity and consequent high prices. 


“Artificial”? All or None 
HERE 


believe 


ARE thany people, I know, who 
that in the long run_ things 


would be better if we allowed economic 





permit 
natural 


and 
their 


unrestrained, 


seek 


law to 
commodity 


operate 
prices to 
levels. 

Farmers would gladly give up any artifi- 
cial devices which interfere with the natural 
play of economic forces, provided all other 
groups would do the same. The farmer 
knows that he could take care of himself 
easily enough if industry would give up its 
tariff and corporate control, labor its im- 
migration laws, wages-and-hours legislation, 
and so on. 

But the farmer looking realistically into 
the future sees higher wages and shorter 
hours for labor, which mean higher costs 
for things he must buy; and he 
likelihood of any lessening of the advantages 
that industry enjoys through the tariff and 
the corporate form of organization. 

Practically one-half of the cotton 
duced in this country is sold abroad, and 
so the foreign price becomes the domestic 
price. The cotton farmers will tell you that 
no business can prosper by selling its prod- 
ucts at world prices, while buying its sup- 
plies and equipment in a home market, 
well protected by tariffs. The cotton farmer 
can’t see the justice of no tariff protection 
in the cotton he produces, while there is a 
100°, tariff on the shirt he wears. 

As the farmer sees it, industry and labor 
have operated under one kind of economy, 
while agriculture has functioned under an- 
other, and quite different, economy. 


sees no 


pro- 


A Question of Relationships 


ey figures for farm commodities from 
1920 to 1932 indicate that the farmer 
was at a considerable disadvantage during 
that me in exchanging his commodities 
for goods and services produced by other 
groups. He would not mind paying high 
prices for goods and services if he could 
sell his own production at prices that are 
comparable. It is not price itself, but rather 
price relationship, that counts. 

The parity concept appeals to the farmer, 
because parity price is a floating price that 
rises and falls with the incessant rise and fall 
of prices of goods and services bought by the 
farmer. 

It is widely fluctuating prices that cause 
the farmer so much grief. Cotton has 
ranged from slightly over five cents a pound 
to 20 cents a pound in the past 10 years; 
corn from around 20 cents to more than a 
dollar, and wheat from less than 40 cents 
to $1.20. 

High commodity prices are usually capital- 
ized in higher land prices; and too often 
loans have been called when low prices 
make it impossible for the farmer to pay. 
A stabilized commodity price level over a 
period of years would inevitably tend to 
stabilize the price of land, and this would 
lessen materially the number of farm fore- 
closures. 


Costs of the Plan 


OBODY can say just what the plan I 

have described would cost in any 
given year, because cost would vary with 
number of co-operators, volume of produc- 
tion and many other factors. But given a 
fair degree of co-operation and intelligent 
administration of the measure, costs should 
not run much above the amount the federal 
government is now spending on other farm 
programs. 

(Continued on page 45) 





QUICK HYBRIDS 


SHORT cut to hybrid seed corn is 
Aa what you would call the work 
if geneticists at lowa State College who have 

xed strains into a “synthetic” variety 
hich, while not yielding as well as the 
ue hybrid, still will outproduce the or- 
linary open pollinated varieties and which 
as the sterling virtue of producing the 
ame seed year after year. The strains are 
not yet ready to be released for production, 
ut should be ready after two years of con- 
inued testing. 
From 16 to 32 “pure” strains are used in 
the fixed hybrids. While addition of the 
veral strains cuts down the original hybrid 
vigor, the purity and strength of the blended 
sult raises the final product far above the 
level of the average open pollinated variety. 
Essentially, the new method is a short 
cut to the plant breeding principles that have 
been in use for centuries. The only marked 
change is that scientists can now blend 
strains without fearing the later outcropping 
in the ulumate product of recessive weaker 


strains. 


Fo Fo Ao FEEDERS 


| gps ST down F.F.A. chapter in the 
world is Brawley, 120 feet below sea 
evel in the Imperial Valley of California. 
In the chapter are several boys who feed 
arket hogs. 

Short of cash but long on ideas, the boys 
decided to make self-feeders out of gal- 
anized iron barrels they were able to get 
free from airplane dusting concerns. Cost 
of the feeders, lumber, bolts, etc., was 
$1.25 each. They have made possible the 
production of 100 pounds of pork with 300 
pounds of feed. 

Ends of the barrel are cut out, a cone 
preader of galvanized iron is set inside. 
The base (one-inch lumber with 2x4’s on 
cdge for sides) is 32 inches square. Corners 
are filled in with 12%-inch pieces of 2x4, 
so that the feeding space is eight-sided, 


with 5'4 inches between barrel and 2x4. 
Flow of feed is regulated by four angle 
irons bolted to barrel and floor, with wing- 


nut bolts in slots in the vertical angles. 


FELP 


te livestock rack used on motor truck 
| Lewis Butz & Son, LaCrosse, In- 
diana, does two jobs. When not in use on 
he truck, it rests on the platform of the 
vestock scales where it serves as a pen for 
ighing cattle which are on feed, to see 
how well they are gaining. 

\ fast and easy way to pick up brush in a 
/d-acre peach and apple orchard is the 
method used by Theo. Krause & Sons, Ber- 
rien county, Michigan. They throw the 
brush between the rows and take it up with 


sweep rake. At the end of the row, the 
tractor shoves the load right into the fire 
and goes back for another load. Their old 


method was to fork the brush on to a wire 
slide pulled by the tractor. 

A one-wire electric fence with standard 
controller is used for pig creep on Ole 
Ragnes’s farm, Grundy county, Illinois. 
This wire, placed around a small area of 
the regular cement feeding floor, is just 
high enough so that pigs can run under 
without touching it. Sows are turned back. 
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THIS IS ONE 
OF THE MOST SENSA- 
TIONAL RADIO SETS 
EVER OFFERED TO 
FARMERS, AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE EVER! 






RCA Victor also presents a complete line ofnew 
AC radios for homes having electric power. 


KOA Va 





BATTERY } é-vcx 
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Distance 
Booster 


AND ELECTRIC SETS Ls _— ee 








GETS MORE STATIONS 


Hears all Networks...Feature 
of amazing new low-priced 
1938 RCA Victor Farm Radios 


The new 1938 RCA Victor farm radios have 
an amazing new feature which gives you 
better performance than you have ever had. 
More distant stations... greater volume... 
finer tone... you get all these. You can bring 
in stations you’ve never been able to hear. 
The “Distance Booster”, an RCA Victor de- 
velopment, gives you this better perform- 
ance. It gives four and five tube sets the 
reach of the big fellows. Lower battery drain 
makes these sets cost less to own. 

There is a complete new line of RCA 
Victor radios for farm use. More than 50 
great features assure you of farm radio that 
will match the best performance of city recep- 
tion. They’re low in price—use either power 
from the air or gasoline power generator. 

Mail coupon for free catalog. Get the facts 
about these better RCA Victor farm radios. 


FREE TRIAL OR CATALOG 


! RCA VICTOR, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Send me without cost your catalog on: 
DC Battery Sets D Electric Sets 
DC Set for home free trial 












Name. 


Town 





State. 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 








Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michi- 
an, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
ew York, Maryland, New England 
Colorado, Utah and Pacific Coast. 


ARM JOURNAL now has several per- 
manent, well-paying, all-the-year-around 
positions open for reliable, steady men in the 
states named above. The work is easy and 
most agreeable. Farmers are the finest folks 
on earth to deal with, and all our men have 
to do is to travel the country districts taking 
orders for the lowest priced, easiest selling and 
most necessary farm proposition in the world. 
Previous selling experience desirable, but not 
required Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be 
away from home and who will work six days 
a week. 
The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given special 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience. whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 


Sales Department 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rie tty it on Your Farm Before 
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PARKER-McCRORY MFG. CO, Seto 
65-J 2609 Weinut, KANSAS CITY. 





!'\ Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads give 
J inouat telief; stop shoe pressure 
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The surest way to please your 
baby at mealtime is to feed him 
Heinz Strained Foods! Try 
them yourself. You’re bound to 
like their natural color—prefer 
their “garden” flavor. Heinz 
cooks the country’s finest vege- 
tables and fruits scientificall; 
with dry steam, in sealed kettles. 
Thus their valuable vitamins 
and minerals are retained in 
high degree—cooked in, never 
out! Your grocer has 12 kinds 
of Heinz Strained Foods. You'll 
pay no premium for their extra 
quality! 


, <aiire | 


Guard your baby’s ea 


health—lookforthese a 


two Safety Seals... 57 


HEINZ 


STRAINED FOODS 








XPERIENCED Mothers know 

that summer teething must not 
be trifled with—that summer upsets 
due to teething may seriously inter- 
fere with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
thissummer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion. It is the actual pre- 
scription of a famous Baby specialist, 
contains no narcotics, and has been 
used and recommended by millions 
of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 

“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day”. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S| 


Teething Lotion 
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SAFETY VALVE 


The opinions advanced in these letters are the opinions of Our Folks; 
the Farm Journal expressly disclaims any responsibility therefor. 


1,300,001 


S it may seem, I ha just finished 
i lgninicent, co rehensive, com 
i ye! / m fot the first I have 
e1 een You have 1.300.000) sub- 
‘ ight now u add one more t 

t] t na nu iber 
Holdrege, Nebr. S. T. Anderson 


Straw Votes 


1 . 
R I ibscripuon to the fe 
Jot I see that the Landon and Roosevelt 

acking. Kind predict on the 


Searsburg, Vt. Democratic Subscriber 
VW predict on elecuons. What we 


} 
I 


how farmers will vote 1n_ states 
| 


predict with 85 to 100 per cent 


our investigaulons. 


Under A Clou 
What about tl Forgotten Union—the onc 
ind died for 


Baltimore, Md. 


Horse Terms 

Po i eaking the “thoroughbred” dos 
ht horses June Issue, pace 
se vernacular, pure-bred means that 


{ 


iwiDie to registration in one ol 


tud books kept on each particular 

I ter a horse as a “thoroughbred” with 
the Joc Club, the sire and the dam of a hors« 
been previously registered in_ this 
Thoroughbred” horses are used for 

I ks, Inter Norse shows, and are eligible to 
ng, e theoretically race meets are operated 


vement in the breed of thoroug! 


Si ulation py Standard-bred 
horses, f which come the trotters and pacer 
to the \ rican Saddle Horse from which com 
our 3 d 5 gaiters “Thoroughbred” horse 
are not necessarily restricted to racing. 
Darlington, Md. Vaughn Flannery 

Read Flannery is quite right on_ his 
registry facts, known to us and all horsemen. 
But wv ust mildly insist that “popularly 
speaking” is not the same as “in horse 
vernacu : or if it is, the English language 
is not Ww { she used to be. 


We ft s here in Michigan realize that the 
Farm fot / was correct last Fall. Of course 
I agreed with you then and I do so now. 

Wi e in this state a New Deal Governor, 

deal tor the hoodlums, kidnappers, ex- 

V1 i] racketeers. ] guess he thinks there 

en criminals in Michigan to elect him 
in 1938. We are fortunate that our law entorce 


are not New Deal, or we would 


Carlshend, Mich. Harry D. Johnson 


Is Land Wealth? 


Mon iy be only a promise-to-pay, but if 
it has sound ba king then I say that it 1s wealth, 
and I will vo further and say that in a civilized 
country it is the most desirable form of wealth. 

You 1 
that. They own many tarms and land is real 
wealt Yet they say that they do not want 


ight ask the insurance companies about 


nd. What they want is a_ promise-to-pay 
backed b land That is more desirable than 
the land itself. It is the same with banks and 
bank depositor 


Stanchfield, Minn. Old Timer 


Faces, Paint, Families 


\nother lad wants a chance to do some hit- 


ting \fter reading Cordelia B. Toplady’s letter 

June Farm Journal 1 would lke to say there 
isa wide, wide gap between painting one’s house 
to make it look better, and painting one’s face 
and making it look hideous. 


] think make-up is fine when used to improve 
one’s looks and used in a way that doesn't shout 
ad taste, and 1 can think of nothing 1n_ the 
rid more beautitul and attractive than th 
ta and form of a clean little baby, just: as 
nature made him. Some of the worst looking 
air, and evelashes I have ever seen were 
by women of thirty or more who had 
used (or misused) cosmetics when they would 
ve looked so much better without any. 

We came here at the age of 20 with a baby 
enthusiasm, and little 
else. Now we have six bovs, three girls, a home 
on a hill-top. and nothing we really need that 


and an abundances 


we do not have. Sure. we didn’t spend money 

tor cosmetics, a new car every vear, booze parties 

or vacations, when we were raising our familys 

and paying for our home. We wanted a home 

ssahesnal eee LL wi . 

mstead of those things, ane too what we 
nted. Let the other tellow do lkewise. 


Hotchkiss, Colo. Mrs. E. Every 


Bigger and Better Jails 


It the people have no more sense than to vote 
away their liberties they ought to feel the iron 
boot of a dictator. For it becomes increasingly 
evident that a would-be dictator is in the White 
House. 

He has asked Congress for large appropria- 
tions to expand Federal jails. He must be an- 
ticipating many Federal “criminals”. If he suc- 
ceeds in debauching the Supreme Court, look 
for U. S. citizens being sent to jail for raising 

tatoes 


Leesburg, Ohio. O. Simmons 


Class Against Class 


Unionism—what is it? First it was an organ- 
ized torce to better living conditions. Later it 
was an organized force to put class against class. 
Now it is an organized force with governments 

uttiny class against class, the end of which will 


be the Antichrist and the bottomless pit. 


Beach, N. Dak. C. E. Winkleman 


Forgotten Old Couples 


Now that the forgotten man is getting from 
$5 to SIU a dav and striking for more, what 
about the torgotten old folks? My wife and I 
worked at farming tor 50 years and saved a 
competence for our old age. Then came a new 
Government in 1933 with its planned economics, 
and cut down bank interest to 3%. This cut 
our income in halt, but worse was to come. In 
order to make us teel good they promised to 
insure our deposits, but when the time came 
the took off another one per cent, placing all 
the cost on us, and now we are getting only 
2%. This idiotic policy will throw thousands of 
old couples into the pension class, so that the 
Government after all will have to fool the ex- 
pense out of the people's taxes, so that this 1s 
simply robbing the people to pay the people. 


Campbell, Calif. E. R. Parsons 
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THE WIND BLOWS WEST 


shelf at home 


on the clo . You did get 
too set in habits. Like going fishing only 
when the wind blows west, and being a 


en there aren’t any girls in your 
always in blue 


miv., Oo eing someone 
denim with her hair hooked back of her 
\fter all, Uncle Peter had made his 
ig catch that time in an east blow. West- 


wind fishing was nothing more than a rut, 


Tu next day Laurie Jo 


tot » town. She wore the yellow 
er and the straight little skirt and a 
vhite ber t against the back of her head. 


And she had got only as far as the cross- 
oads when Da 


] 


vey Brownstone came along 


beside her. 


nd pulled up 
Going in town, Laurie Jo?” 
She climbed into the front seat beside 
“Going shopping,” she said. “Going 


to buy a dress and slippers and bangly brace- 


j S 


Davey whistled. “Got you a boy-friend?” 

‘Got a hunch,” said Laurie Jo. “I’m 
in a west-wind rut.” 

Monday ening then, after the supper 
dishes had been cleared off and the milk 
run through the separator, Laurie Jo got 
into a tub of hot water. She stood in it, 
scrubbing herself, elbows and knees and 
wind-browned arms, being lavish with the 


g herself think for a minute how 
it might be when Peter came upon her to- 


soap; letting 
night in new blue dress with the touch 
of ruffles at the shoulders like foolish little 
wings, thinking what Peter might say when 
suddenly grown two inches taller 
high heels. ‘*Well, will you look? 
And he 
laughing at her now, not really 
caught her breath sharply, 


he Saw he I 


i 
in the new 


Laurie Jo S 


gone and grown up!” 
wouldn't b 


laughing. Sh 


thinking 

She brushed her head will it was silky 
smooth and ends looped about her ears 
in airy littl lf curls. Maybe Peter would 
even think she was pretty tonight. Crazy 
idea! She slipped into the new blue dress, 


ooth feel of it slipping down 





over her shoulders, settling itself against 
firm young hips. The slippers she had 
ed unul last Now she stood in them, 
prideful, suring her height in the wall 
glass over the dresser. The top of her head 
would co to Peter’s chin now, surely. 
Anp sull the time lacked 
a half-hor meeting the Brownstone girls 
and Davey down at the crossing, so Lauri 
Jo flung her old sweater about her shoulders 
nd went around the hill to Uncle 
Pr ter’s 
Come when you get int’ your finery 
ind let m .’ he had said. “Tl tell you 
Whether the riggin’ is seaworthy or no.” 
Laurie Jo stood a minute, exultant, her 
face to the breeze. No wonder Carrie Dy- 
ment wore bangly bracelets and ruffles and 
red on her lips—they gave you power and 
lightness and confidence. Let Carrie wear 
then Laurie Jo ran up the path lead- 


Ing into t] 


lamp in the 


pumpkin-yellow glow of the 
Ives kitchen, letting down 
the head of the lane tonight in- 
stead of scrambling over them as usual. 

“Laurie Jo, ain’t it?” Uncle Peter asked, 
the words querulous, when she stood in the 
and right off she knew that he 


the oars at 


doorway 
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wasn't looking at her; he wouldn’t see the 
new dress and the slippers tonight, not even 
though she came right out and asked him 
how they looked. He was keeping his vigil 
again in the past. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he fretted, and the 
lamp flame in its chimney flared in a vaga- 
gust of wind. “Breeze is comin’ up 
Best for fishin’ when she blows 


bond 
good now. 
from the west. Never got a ketch in an 
easterly blow but once s 


Laurie Jo dropped down on the old foot- 


stool. She could stay but a minute. If the 
Brownstones didn’t find her down at the 
crossing they'd go on, thinking she'd got a 
lift already. And how could you walk all 
the way into town in new high heels? 

She put out a quick little question then, 
neighbor-fashion. Maybe he’d keep 
story till another time. “They get started 
picking the apples today, Uncle Peter?” 

They had, of course; you couldn't help 
knowing it with Chris Madson’s trucks 
rattling past the house and the chug-chug- 
ging of the gasoline motor that powered 
the grading machine drifting all day above 
the sleepy fiddling of the crickets. 

But the old man wasn’t aware of her ques- 
He could hear nothing tonight but 
swell of an easterly blow 


tion. 
the remindful 
washing up against the years. 


Or A SUDDEN Laurie 
Jo changed her mind. She would not go 
with the Brownstone girls—she would row 
across the bay. The wind whipped the blue 
silk of the skirt eagerly about her knees. 
From Uncle Peter’s shed she took the oars 
of the dory, and took the narrow path down 
to the water. 

Above the chirp of crickets, the wash 
of the water against the old piers, she caught 
another sound, the heavy laboring of a 
truck with a wheel in a ditch, 
stood listening. Then up at the 
apple shed where they stored the crated fruit 
unul time to move it, she saw a light flash 
once, stealthily. And right off she remem- 
bered something Uncle Peter had said. “If 
you don’t favor the Weavers, they'll work 
against you, underhanded.” 

“Let them,” had said. “Let 
start something once.” 

Laurie Jo hand up hard 
against her breast to keep down the thump- 
Should she hear? Or 
The chance to 
just the chance to know 
his arms hard about you in a smoothy silk 


and she 


tensed, 


Peter them 


p! essed her 


ing of her heart. 


should she Zo on? dance 


once with Peter, 
dress that gave you a new sureness, all these 
were litthe imps holding their palms to her 
ears, telling her not to hear what was going 
on up there at the sheds. 

Ah, but those were Peter’s apples! That 
was Peter’s year’s work. Laurie Jo pulled 
off her new slippers. She could make better 
time running in her stocking feet, and she 
raced up around the side of the hill, a wild 
thing, avoiding the open pasture, to the 
house. Uncle Peter still dozed, but she rang 
up central in town, standing on tp-toe to 
fling her voice into the instrument which 
was high on the wall because only tall men- 
folks used it She called Sheriff Joel 
Tenney. 

“You've got to hurry,” she panted, “be- 
fore they get away. We can get us a piece 
of evidence this ume. Enough to haul them 


here. 
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Because: Modern Kerr ‘self-sealing’ 
Caps de away with old style rub- 
bers ... insuring a Sanitary, Safe, 
and sure seal and quicker handling 
.-.- Buy 3 or 4 
doz. and see 
the difference. 













GIFT - CONTEST 


KERR MASON JAR CO, 

180 Title Insurance Bldg, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sample Kerr Mason Cap. ...........--.---0-+-- 
(Fits ANY Mason Jar) 

“Guide to Home Canning” 
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CAUTION - 


TO ALL PROSPECTIVE DIESEL STUDENTS: 


e Remember this foct — thot in what- 
ever school you enroll you ore spend- 
ing YOUR time, effort and money to 
prepore yourself for opportunities in 
the Diesel field and the value of your 
training will depend upon the goa 
ING OF THE SCHOOL OF YOU 
CHOICE, ond the RECOGNITION IT 
ENJOYS WITH THE DIESEL INDUS- 
TRY AND EMPLOYERS THROUGH - 
OUT THE NATION. 

e The Hemphill Diese! Schools ore we 
original and exclusive Diesel Schools 
in the United States and Canodo 
They are recognized from one end of 
the country to the other, not only for 
the quality of equipment ond the 
training, but for the care used in the 
selection of students. 

e We do not accept students without 
references as to qualifications and 
choracter. We will not -_= ae " 

ou should consider Diese 

YOU ARE THE TYPE OF MAN WHO 
1S SWEPT OFF HIS FEET BY IM- 
POSSIBLE CLAIMS AND PROMISES, 
YOU ARE NOT THE TYPE WE DE- 
SIRE. Analyze yourself, first, — then 
observe the tremendous growth and 
development of the Diese! field if 
you then believe it offers you oppor- 
tunities, get a Diesel training. Investi- 
gate other Diesel schools— investigate 
Hemphill Diese! Schools—by all means 
make o thorough investigation—then 
use your own judgment. 


ratph Mog fil 


President Hempbill Dresel Schools 


HEMPHILL 
DIESEL SCHOOLS 


tecoted in the cities end at the oddresse: 
Gs Wes ale hee wn es 


~ pg 6 Rk Brookline Avenue 
° ag 9 eee | Lt > 

ae te ; je Boulevor 
‘ine 2010 Lomobee Street 
+ » » +, 447 Monroe Avenue 
. 2016 Son Fernando Rood 
‘ 3 Westioke North 
. + « 1366 Gronvilie Street 
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HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS (ute nearest address) 1 
. @ A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION ¢ 

Please send me full detoils on your Diese! troining 

and free copy of 32 poge “MARCH OF DIESEL” 











r Street... ih ssdabinn ew 4 
Chi. ‘ -.-»» State mary § 
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Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 


R straps and cutting belts. 


Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss, 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; war 
itin bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips left free. 
Made to your order fo: your individual requirements by 
mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send for FREE 100- 
peg: book of Advice and endorsements (publication per- 
mitted) from grateful patrons in your own neighborhood. 
No obligation. Write today. 

it. CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


RADIOS..SAVE 50% 


DEAL DIRECT...FACTORY 
PRICES! Many models to se- 
lect from: AC-DC; All-Wave; 
Farm sets that operate like 





RADIO Co. 
~K7., DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 








Powerful GasTractorsforSmall Farms, A 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers & Poultrymen. 
1 & 2 Cylinders 
‘Walk or Ride-Do Belt Work |, 
High Wheels—Free Catalog 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. N 
3230 Como Ave, 2412 Market St. 
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140 Cedar St. 
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into court. Oh, hurry, please!” 
Hold *em there,” barked the sheriff. 
“Me?” and she heard the jingle of the 
phone as he hung up. 


SHE DIDN'T know that 
she had said we need a piece of evidence, 
something to lay a finger on so we can haul 
them into court; she didn’t know her arms 
were scratched and that there was a gash 
across one flushed cheek where blackberry 
brambles had brushed at her. She was in 
her stocking feet, as the new slippers were 
down by the water. She only knew that in 
town Carrie Dyment was dancing in Peter’s 
arms, the green swish of her skirts and the 
bright fling of her laughter keeping time 
with the music. 

Laurie Jo picked her way down toward 
the apple sheds, her arms weighted down 
with the heft of the oars, one in each hand, 
and her knees were none too steady, when 
all at once the bright twin lights from a 
truck swung on her and stopped. 

“Where you going there, kid?” 

She didn’t know the voice. But naturally 
the Weavers wouldn't be hiring anyone on 
the Point to do their underhanded work. 
You could see in a minute what their trick 
was. Cart away a couple of loads of the 
Grade A fruit and dump it into the chan- 
nel. The empty crates would lodge along 
the rocky shore, come drifting in months 
after, sinister reminders that it was good 
business to deal with the Weavers if you 
wanted to get anywhere. And what could 
anyone do about it? How prove anything? 

Laurie Jo stood there in the glare of the 
lights, scared down inside, smelling the 
sweet, bruised fruit and the gasoline fumes, 
wondering how she could possibly keep this 
crew here ull Sheriff Tenney came. She 
said aloud, provokingly, “I didn’t know 
Peter Ives was shipping his apples already.” 

Two or three men who were bulky shad- 
OWS swinging crates onto the trucks laughed. 
“C’here, kid,” said the man who had spoken 
before. 

Laurie Jo stood where she was. “I’m in 
a hurry,” she said. “I’m going into town. 
It’s Fair night. I'm rowing over.” 

They laughed again. “So everybody's 
gone to town, eh, kid? Even Peter Ives. 
Fact is, Peter’s stepping off the dances while 
we move his apples.”’ 

Laurie Jo’s hands clutched the old oars, 
white-knuckled. Out over the channel the 
moon, going into the third quarter, hung 
low and unconcerned, like a dim lantern 
over the water. But the lights Laurie Jo 
watched for, the headlights of Sheriff Ten- 
ney’s car creeping up the shore road, where 
were they? 

She swallowed, trying to keep her words 
level. “Funny thing to me,” she said, “that 
Peter wouldn’t be on the job when he’s 
shipping his apples. What’s he doing in 


town?” 

Tue BIG fellow who did 
all the talking came around the truck then. 
“Funny thing to me, you kids’ve got so 
much to say. Sit down there now, and stay, 
till we get out of here.”’ 

There, thought Laurie Jo, calmly enough, 
for all she was shaking in her shoes, he’s 
got his mad up good now. You get a man 
mad enough, and he'll forget everything 
else. Even caution. 

She said, “I can’t sit down and wait. 
And why should I? I want to get into 
town.” 


The fellow came up then and took one 
of the Nancy’s oars. He broke it over a rock. 
“Now,” he snarled, “sit down, and no more 
talk.” 

Laurie Jo sat down on an empty crate. 
She sat not moving, straining for the sound 
of a car down the road. She could hear 
nothing. Nothing but the scuffle of crates 
being slid across the floor of the shed, and 
the chirp of crickets, and a crazy thud-thud 
that was the pounding of her own heart. 

The trucks were filling up fast. Why 
didn’t some one come? Her fingers would 
be all thumbs if she tried some desperate 
measure like letting the air out of a tire, 
and besides they were all keeping an eye on 
her. 
Onxce SHE stood up. She 
didn’t know what she was going to say or 
do, but suddenly it didn’t matter. There 
was a quick movement in the bush behind 
her. There was movement suddenly every- 
where, and a voice said with authority, 
“Game’s up, boys.” There were familiar 
faces. The Larkins from down on the Point 
and the Carneys and Davey Brownstone, 
and Peter Ives. Peter was there. Sheriff 
Tenney must have done some quick work 
in getting up a posse; they must have left 
their cars down at the crossing and come 
up through the woods quietly on foot. 

Laurie Jo turned away and went back up 
the hill toward home. At the side porch of 
the Storm house, she dropped down tiredly 
on the top step, bundling the old sweater 
close about her, curling her shoeless toes 
under her. She was sitting there when Peter 
Ives came striding up the walk. 

“You did us a neat job tonight, Laurie 
Jo.” He sat down a step below hers. As 
it was, his shoulders were still on a level 
with hers. 

He sat there a long time, saying nothing. 
So Laurie Jo spoke up. You had to be so- 
ciable. 

“I’m sorry I lost my new shoes. 
in such a hurry. Where’s Carrie?” 

Peter moved one shoulder a little. “In 
town, I suppose. Dancing. Carrie can al- 
ways find herself partners. You know that.” 

Another silence. What did you talk about 
when your heart was tired and leaden like 
something squeezed with cold fingers? 
There was the weather, of course. 

“Dry moon and a west wind,” said Laurie 
Jo. “You won't get held up with the 
apples.” 

Peter swung around then and caught up 
one of her hands. It was a slender little 
hand, firm and warm and wind-browned. 
“Look, Laurie Jo,’”’ said Peter, “‘don’t ever 
go and grow up, will you?” 

“What?” she spoke at him. 
up. I couldn’t help that.” 

“You're young and spunky and I like 
you that way. I like your hair hooked back 
over your ears. I even like the overalls. 
Don’t grow up, Laurie Jo.” 

Laurie Jo had spunk, all right. She had 
stood up tonight to a rough crew, and she'd 
stand up now, bold and hard, to Peter 
Ives. She wanted to leave her fingers there 
in the warm clasp of his hand, she wanted 
to take his words at their value, not quib- 
bling over the reason for them; but it had to 
be the real thing between the two of them, 
or nothing. She jumped to her feet, and 
the blue silk dress made a white triangle of 
her throat and her eyes were dark pools in 
her up-turned face. 

“About the apples . 


I was 


“I am grown 


’ she began, “and 
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Useful Booklets — Free 


Any booklets or samples listed below will be 
sent free to any Farm Journal reader, Simply 
send a letter or postcard to the manufacturer 
whose booklet interests you. 


Radio—Catalogue showing modern models of 
battery and electric sets and information con- 
erning free home trial. RCA Victor, Dept. FJ, 
Camden, N. J 

The M 


] 
ines in 


of Diesel” booklet helps the un- 
to determine his natural ability in 
e Diesel field. Hemphill-Diesel Schools, Dept. 
23. 31~39 (Queens Blvd., 8 a  ™/ 2 


explaining the special advantages 


Free Be fel 
f the ed queen gasoline-driven washer. Bar- 
v & Seelig Mfg. Co., Dept. E, Ripon, Wisc. 
Ke Re Free illustrated folder 
ribing the economy and practicality of Kero- 
1e refrigeration. Perfection Stove Co., 7809-C 
, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Guide to Home Canning’’—Sent free, with a 
e, self-sealing cap, and information about 
ecial gift contest. Kerr Mason Jar Co., 180 
litle Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Shingles are no longer a luxury. 
lasting beauty to your home at little 
expense Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Dept. 
H-537, White Bldg., Seattle Wash. 
Kohler Electric Plants’”—A booklet describ- 
self-regulating electric plants for every pur- 
se,—from 800 watts up. Kohler of Kohler, 
Dept. FJ 7-37, Kohler, Wise. 
Calf Raising” answers calf-raising 


Irigerators 


roblems from the experiences of herdsmen 

sughout the entire United States. Write Car- 
nation Co., Dept. FJ, Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

Electri Service—Automatic, ground-con- 

olled, wind-driven, electric plants. For com- 
lete information write Air-Electric Machine 
Co., Dept. FJ-5, Jewell, Iowa. 

S ¢ An illustrated booklet about oil stoves 
vill be sent by pertection Stove Co., 7809-C 
Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pumps a Water Systems—For free illus- 
trated folk describing all types of pumps for 
i use and information about Water Systems 

farm and home—Write F. E. Myers & Bro. 
( De 12-7. 421 N. Orange St., Ashland, 
Ohio 

Electric Fence. A 32-page illustrated booklet 
shows how to fence 20 acres in half a day and 
save 80 on fencing costs. The Prime Mfg. 
Co., 1675 S. First St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


What Owners Write Us” about Electrolux 


Kerosene refrigerators will be sent by Servel 
Inc., Dept. FJ 5, Evansville, Ind. 
Two-Cylinde Tractors —Illustrated tolders 


scribing these general purpose tractors will 
be sent by John Deere, Dept. A-8, Moline, III. 

Popcorn with Cheese—You can make this 
money-making food product at home. Complete 
information concerning equipment, formula, and 
selling plan will be sent by Cheez-Kist Co., 527 
High St., Springfield, Ohio. 

Weak Arches—Information about 
relieve pain and restore the arches to normal. 
Dr. Scholls’ Inc., Dept. 243, Chicago, Ill. 

Calendar-Thermometer will be sent for the 
asking by A. L. Lewis Co., Dept. 12 H-74, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Freckles—A free booklet telling how to re- 

ove unsightly freckles. The Stallman Co., Box 
112, Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. 

Salesmen—Albert Mills, 4047 Monmouth, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will send free details about a 
selling job in his organization. 

Hay Chopping & Storing—Free details about 
machine, handling both proc- 


ways to 


t 
} 


the Blizzard hay 


esses without changing a nut or a bolt. Bliz- 
zard Mfg. Co., Box J, Canton, Ohio. 
Descriptive Literature about electric plants. 
- S. Motors Corp., 550 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, 
ISC, 


Garden Tractors—Free catalogue of one and 
two cylinder gas tractors for small farms. Stand- 
ard Engine Co., 2412 Market St., Phila., Pa. 

Wee d Problems—A 48-page booklet, 99J, gives 
solutions for 99 farm problems. Aeroil Burner, 
West New York, N. J. 
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catching the Weavers at one of their tricks. 
No need to feel any debt. No need to say 
things—” 

Peter was on his feet. He took a quick 
step toward her. “Laurie Jo,” he said, 
“you're crying.” 

“I’m not,” she insisted, and a silly tear 
went sliding down her nose. 


He STOOD above her, 
not touching her, his jaw set lean and firm 
against the dimness of the night. “Listen,” 
he said, “ull I tell you. All the way out 
from town, all the endless ume we were 
getting out to the sheds after Joel Tenney 
rounded us up, I kept thinking over and 
over, ‘Suppose something happens to her. 
Suppose something happens to my Laurie 
Jo.’ I forgot the apples, forgot about the 
Weavers.” 

Peter Ives took her into his arms then. 
“Listen, Laurie Jo. Lipstick looks awful by 
lamp-light. Know it?” 

She remembered Carrie Dyment’'s bright 
red mouth that night up in the old kitchen. 
Sull, she had to be sure. “But you asked 
her to the Fair.” 

“I never asked her to kiss me, though.” 
And then he was kissing her, kissing Laurie 
Jo, hard against her brave young mouth. 
Without asking her. And the moon, high 
over the channel now, swung her lantern 
for a minute from behind a cloud, lifting 
before the west wind. 


The End 
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Continued from page 40 


If it worked perfectly, with market prices 
stabilized at parity, cost would be very 
small. That is too much to hope for, be- 
cause cotton can never sell in the open 
market at parity prices in this country so 
long as the price is determined by foreign 
markets. 

For corn and wheat, however, it seems 
entirely possible that prices could be main- 
tained very close to parity. 

If this bill is enacted into law and it be- 
comes the basis of the national farm policy, 
the Federal Government will, in effect, say 
to the farmers of this country: “Here is a 
plan for stabilizing your industry. Through 
it you can give each farmer his fair share 
of the total available market at fair prices. 
If the bulk of the producers of basic crops 
do not like the plan and refuse to co- 
operate with it, it will eventually fail, and 
natural economic law will establish your 
price levels. 

“The government believes that it is giv- 
ing you a program for your industry that 
you will find profitable. If you want it, 
take hold of it and try it out.” 

I, for one, believe deeply that the only 
solution to the big price problem of agri- 
culture is through organized, co-operative 
effort by farmers themselves. 

I believe further that the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself must take a hand in order 
to insure the conservation of our greatest 
natural resource, which is the soil. 

Without a national program and a na- 
tional policy for agriculture, I am quite 
certain that farmers acting independently 
can never enjoy commodity price levels that 
will permit them to hold their own with 
other groups. 
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ROOF 
SURFACING 





The most searing and scorching rays of 
summer sun beat in vain on any roo 
topped with STA-SO — the cool, 
elate surfacing. STA-SO is a non-porous 
non-fading surfacing of crushed slate 
used as a protective top layer by leading 
manufacturers to permanently seal their 
make of roofing. Its massed and imbedded 
particles, overlapping like fish - scales, 
defy weather, water, and sun. 
Before you order roofing be sure it is 
surfaced with STA-SO. 


No Roofing Is Better Than Its 
SURFACE 





Write for the Facts 
CENTRAL COMMERCIAL CO., CHICAGO 


USE ROOFING SURFACED WITH 


STA-SO "32 
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* We want a part time representa- 
tive in your neighborhood to call 
upon all farmers and get their 
new and renewal subscriptions 


for the new FARM JOURNAL. 

* This is both easy and pleasant, 
because these people will be 
gladtohave youtakecareoftheir 


subscriptions for them. 


* Another big advantage to you is that only 
one part time representative will be ap- 
pointed for each locality, thus enough ter- 
ritory will be reserved to insure a 

rofit to the man, woman or high school 
_ or girl who is interested in earning 
extra money in spare time. 

* Lists of expirations and full canvassing 
equipment will be supplied free and 
every attention and help will be given. 

* Local representatives who show abili 
in this work and are looking for a fu 
time position will be given advancement. 

* Write promptly, telling us what section 
you want reserved, indicating Post 
Offices and Rural Routes you can cover 
and how much time you can give to 
the work and if you have a car. 

* Also state age and whether you have 
ever taken subscriptions before for 
FARM JOURNAL or any other magazine. 
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237 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: All chicks produced from flocks : 
” tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W. 4 a 
by the Official State testing agenc 
of one of the six New England Ststes. with 
NO REACTORS FOUND 
3 Tube Agglutination tested 
— within the preceding calendar year 
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**Never a week with out a hatch" since 1927. 26 year 
shipping highest Quality Chicks. We ship prepaid, an i 
guarantee 100°) live delivery. Get our Catalogur 
It's FREE, 


Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83 Wallingford, Conn. 
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REDUCED SUMMER PRICES—Fffective May 17 
Send order at once for prompt delivery of strong, vigorous 
Livability guarantee 100 live 


chicks. Highest quality. 
arrival oareseee. Blood tested by Stained Antigen Method 
We ship C. O. D. 50 100 400 60 


White, Bf sateen! Anconas$4.00 $7.75 $31.00 $45.00 
Wh.Bar'd & Bf Rks,Wh. Wy., Bf Orp.4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 
8.C.&R.C, R.1. Reds, Bf, Bl.& Wh. Min. 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 
New Hampshire Reds 5.50 10.25 41.09 58.00 
Black & White Giants, Light Brahmas Ly 00 11.50 46.00 66.00 
White Pekin Ducklings 9.00 17.00 68.00 99.00 
Write for Special Prices on Assorted Light & Heavy Chicks 
Silver Mating chicks only 1 ':c¢ additional, Gold Mating slight- 
ly higher. Satisfaction guaranteed. (Catalog FREE. Order 
from this adv. GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY Box 10 Bucyrus, Ohio 


BUY DAVIS CHICKS 
Low Summer Prices - Immediate Delivery 


Uneered ” en Cackerels 

per 100 per I per 
Barred, Buff. White 
Rocks. S.C. Reds 
Wh. Wyandottes 








Buff Orpingtons $6.75 $9.09 $5.95 
White. ok 
Buff Minorcas 6.75 13.45 2.75 
New Hampshire 
R. i Reds, KR. I Whites 
Si). Lac, & Col. Wyan 7. 10.00 5.95 
8.45 12.50 9.95 


White, Black Giants rahi 

Tom aeen 8.C. White. Bult, Brown Leghorns. 
Ancona 

Heavy Mixed $5.75 100 Assorted $5.00 On ke rte less than 100 add 

.D 


100. 
h eta: nd will shi 
DAVis POULTR iY FAR M “Route 17. Ramsey, ind. 


Write for 1937 picture book on how to 
breed squabs to Elmer Rice, Box 300, 
Melrose, Mass. Thousands wanted 
every week in the year, good prices. 


SAVE AT SEYMOUR 


Unsered Pulleta Cockerel 
Barred, Buff, White Pecks. S.C. Reds. per 100 per 100 per 100 
White Wyan., Buff Orp 6.45 -00 5.95 
White, Buff, Black SMinorens 6.45 13.20 2.75 
Eng. White, Br | jachores. Anconse. ry 12.45 2.75 
re Mixed $8.45 Assorted $5. 
MOUR HATCHERY. Box 12 ;S2ymour, indiana 


12.45 2.75 











NARRAGANSETT TURKEY Book Free. It tells all 
= the wonderful new Narragansett turkeys which are 

to raise and lay their eggs at home with the chick- 
on. t tells how to get started with these turkeys that 
do not wilt and droop and sleep and die, but grow and 


feather up and fatten from the day they hatch. Gives 
records of remarkable results with turkeys all over the 
VU. 8. “turkey talk” 


Interesting pamphlet of instructive 
free to farmers. RGaress. Burns W. Beall, R-5, Cave 
City, Kentucky. 

BOOTH'S FAMOUS CH CHICKS. Strong. healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. New Low Prices 
Free Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 708, Clinton, Mo 


POULTRY TRIBUNE— -America’ 8 leading poultry mag- 











— Five years $1.00; one year trial 25c. Agents 
ted. 

Poultry Tribune, Dept. 29-C, Mount Morris, Illinois 

DUCKLINGS. White Runners $121 per - hundred Great- 


est laying fowls. Make choice roasts. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Harry Burnham, North Collins, N. Y. 





KILLERS which electrocute flies automatically, cheaply. 
Brooders, Alarms, Electrical poultry supplies. Circulars 
Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJ, San Diego, Calif. 











SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


GREATER BALTIMORE, Marglobe, and Boony Best 
seemeee pronee $1.25 per Rougene: Ruby King and Cali- 
fornia Wonder pepper plants $1.50 thousand. Prompt 
shipment. Southeastern Plant Co. Pitts, Ga. 


TOMATO FI ANTS, Os stocky field grown from 
best lobes. 








Break Odays., 
Roots Mossed 





seed, 
Baltimores. - Bot 


fresh, delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Stokes Plant Co. 


Fitzgerald, 





Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $4.00 an agate line, 
$56.00 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustration, 50 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
Cash must accompany order. 


of publication. 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


FORDS MILKER SOLD DIRECT TO FARMERS. 
Lowest prices. Most economical. Fewest parts. Cleans 


itself automatically Lowest power consumption. GE 
motor or Briggs-Stratton engine Fully guaranteed 
Many thousands satisfied users. Convenient terms. Free 


Streator, Illinois. 


circulars Myers-Sherman Co 
ABORTION —LASTING IMMUNITY one vaccination- 
Government license1; money back guarantee. Free abor- 


tion literature Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, 
Department 10, Kansas City, Missouri 
ELECTRIC MILK AND CREAM COOLERS $19.50. 
Spring wind $16.59. Eliminates expensive refrigeration 
equipment. Fifteen day trial. Write 
Coburn Company, B-332, Whitewater, Wis. 
FOR PROFIT AND HEALTH. 
Monthly magazine, 50c yearly, 3 months 10c. 
Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. 707, Fairbury, Nebr. 
0. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilts! 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed, Prolific. 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Tilinois. 
CREAM SEPARATORS—Factory rebuilt new machine 
guarantee, big savings. Only American Made Self-Bal- 
ancing Separator Bowl 


RAISI GOATS 


Box 738FJ, Port Huron, Mich. 





FARMS 


80 ACRES 8700, Lovely Lake Only 40 rods away; 
pleasant 8-room house, barn, milk house, home fruit, 2 
miles smart as lifetime home & a bargain; terms; pic- 
ture page 12 Blue Ribbon Farm 203 Acres. 80 bu oats 
to acre 2000 bu apples sold last Dec @$2.50 bu: alluvial 
silt loam, 600 fruit trees; new modern 8-room stone 
residence, 60-cow cement-basement barn, silo, drinking 
bowls, steel granary, etc, etc; $8500, good terms, including 
tractor: page 47 Free catalog 1000 bargains. 
Strout Ag'y, 255-FB, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN serves an agricultural em- 
pire where rents. prices and operating costs are low in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington. Write for Free Book. 
’. Leedy, Dept. 728 
NEW FARM OPPORTUNITIES! Washington, Minne- 
sota, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota and Montana. Farm 
income advancing but land prices still low. Literature 
Specify state 
J. W. Haw 40 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
BARGAINS in farm and ranch land offered you in Iowa, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming. Attractive 
terms. The Federal Land Bank of Omaha. 780 Farm 
Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska 
409 ACRES—Near White River, unimproved poultry 
land; $175; $5 down, 85 monthly. Free list and literature 
Hubbard, 236 Grossman Bldg., Kansas City, Kan. 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 


trade. Details free ? 
Real Estate Salesman, Nebraska. 


EO 


, St. Paul, Minn. 


Dept. 16, Lincoin, 





DOGS 


COON HOUND—4¥% years old, large size, extra 
open trailer, solid .true tree 
barker, all night hunter, takes the water. A real honest 
dependable coon dog for a coon hunter. Picture fur- 
nished 25.00, twenty days trial. Bank references, 
money guarantesd returned if not satisfied. 
Key, Murray, Ky. 
MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, good voice, wide 
hunter, open trailer, fast and true all night hunter. Takes 
the Water, true solid tree barker. Hunts any place, extra 
good strike dog, sure to tree Rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof $20.00—Twenty days trial Picture furnished. 
Furnish reference. V. A. Henry, Almo, Ky. 
SWAMP AND MOUNTAIN MALE COON HOUND— 
4 years old, large size, extra good voice, open trailer, wide 
hunter, very fast, true solid tree barker, trees coons any- 
where he is carried. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof, no bad habits. $25.00—-COD. Six days trial, your 
local express agent hold money. 
J. M. Erwin, Murray, Ky. 
SILENT FUR HUNTER, GAME GETTER, that puts 
money in your pocket. Male Hound and Cur mixed, 
large size, 3% years old, fast, solid true tree barker. 
Believe will tree 99 per cent of coon, opossum, mink 
before they den, in bottoms or mountains. $15.00—Ten 
days trial, picture furnished. 
Joseph Ryan, Murray, Ky. 
HUNTING SEASON OVER—Have Male Coon Hound, 
4% years old, fast, wide hunter, true tree barker. $15.00 
Twenty days trial. Write for picture. 

Leon Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
$15.00 BUYS 3 YEAR OLD male coon hound, fast, wide 
hunter, true tree barker, hunts any place. 15 days trial, 
picture of breeding furnished. 

H. N. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky _ 
e size, fast, 
solid true tree 
$15.00— 


MALE 
good voice, wide hunter, 








MALE COON HOUND—3¥ years old, 1 
wide hunter, true open trailer, good voice, 





barker. Absolutely rabbit, deer, fox proet. 
twenty days trial. Bank references. 

_T. C. Doran, Murray, Ky. _ 
SAINT BE RNARDS —most beautiful, useful! Giant 


type puppies priced right. Dime brings interesting photo- 


graphic prospectus promptly 
Royal Kennels, Napierville, Que. 





ARMERS’ TRADING POST @ 


























FROG RAISING 


FROGS 


GOOD MARKET! 


Frog legs in big demand at good 


ices the vear round! Easy to ship! 

WE BU Y* ‘Mto usin addition to 

WF cece waiting markets! 

Men & UY see what others are 

doing. Smallpond starts you. Free book 
explains unusual offer to beginners 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO. 

(Dept. 150-M) New Orleans,La. 














RAISING JUMBO FROGS 


Interesting. Big future. 
Free literature. 


Females lay 10,000 eggs 
Rayne, Louisiana. 


American Frog Industries, Box 331, 


EDUCATIONAL 


BRIDGEPORT HOSPITAL SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 400 beds—offers three-year 
course to High School graduates meeting college entrance 
requirements. Experience includes Psychiatry Com- 
municable Diseases, and Public Health Nursing. Apply 
to Director, School of Nursing, Bridgeport Hospital, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

GET YOURSELF A GOVERNMENT JOB. Start $105 
to $175 month. Steady increase. Men—women. Short 
hours Influence unnecessary. Common education 
usually sufficient. Full particulars telling how to get one 
and list positions FREE. Write today sure. 

Franklin Institute, Dept. E22, Rochester, N. Y. 
PREPARE NOW FOR A BUSINESS CAREER. Learn 
Gregg Shorthand, Salesmanship, Typewriting, Business 
English, Bookkeeping, and other important subjects 
during spare time. Write for Free Catalog 

Commercial Extension, Dep't. 14-G, Omaha, Neb. 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 
tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains. 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 
MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn. 
MEN-WOMEN, investigate working for the govern- 
Get ready for 








ment Many appointments every year. 
entrance tests. Age 18-50. Write for details immedi- 
ately. Instruction Service, 456, St. Louis, Mo. 


outdoor work: 


WANTED—Names of men desiring 
Qualify 


$1,700-$82,400 year; patrol forests; protect game. 
immediately. Metails Free. Write 
Delmar Institute, A-46, Denver, Colo. 

AIRCRAFT WORKERS WANTED—Good jobs wait- 
ing—Learn now—Complete courses. Write California 
Flyers, Inc., Los Angeles Municipal Airport, Inglewood, 
California. 
FOREST JOBS available $125-$175 month. Steady. 
Cabin. Hunt, trap, patrol. Qualify immediately. Write, 

Ra. 3on Service. B-43, Denver, Colorado. 





AGENTS WANTED 


UP TO $15 DAILY Easy Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps. 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons, lifts buildings; stretches 
fences; splices wire; makes cider press; eed rim tool, 
etc. Lifts, pulls, pushes with 3-ton power 
Harrah Mfg., Dept. G-12, Bloomfield, Ind. 

IF YOU WANT TO GET GROCERIES AT WHOLE- 
SALE and make up to $45 in a week besides, send me 
your name immediately. No experience necessary. New 
Ford Sedan given you as bonus. 

Albert Mills, 2314, Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete line. 
Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. No 
capital or experience needed. Write for free particulars. 

Rawileigh's, Box G-1-FJN, Freeport, Ill. 
AGENTS: Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c Ib. 4-Oz. 
Vanilla 8%c. Razor Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum li2c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c. 
150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience Unnecessary. 
Carnation Co., FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION FOR good reliable local man who can work 
pte helping manager take care of our country bus- 
iness. Livestock experience desirable. Men make $75 a 
month at first. Box 164, Dept. 4721, Quincy, Ill. 
MAKE $21 PER 100. Stamping Names on Key checks. 
Either sex. Easy work. Samples and Instructions, 25¢. 
F Keytag Co., 689 E 48th Street, Brooklyn, N. 


BIG MONEY treating and vaccinating for worms and 
poultry diseases. Representatives wanted. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Beebe Laboratories, Dept. 16, St. Paul, Minn. 
I'LLSTART YOU IN THE PRODUCTS BUSINESS on 
my capital. 200 Home Necessities. Big profits. Quick 
repeats. Bargain Deals. Write today. 

Ho-Ro-Co., 2742-R Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


SUBSCRIPTION SALESMEN wanted by “leading poul- 
try magazine. Full time or side line. Pleasant profitable 
employment. Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


MAGIC CLEANER. Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Cleans everything. Big Profit. Amazing premium d 
Sample Free. 


Besco, 5009 W. Irving Park, Chicago. 








CANARIES 


J 
COMPLETE CAGE ‘BIRD PUBLICATION—Pub- 
lished monthly. Single copy, 15c; one year, $1.00. 
American Canary agazine, F-2839 No. Halsted, 
Chicago, Ulinois. 


FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


2000 FERRETS. Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase ee out of burrows. Send for book on care an 


working 
Levi Farnsworth, Route 1B, New London, Obio. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH WAITING. WE BUY OLD GOLD, diamonds, 
jewelry, antiques Liberal press paid. Write us if you 
have anything for sale. For quick action, send us your 
merchandise and we will forward check immediately. If 
not satisfied we will return goose prepaid. a. me Btate 
Purchasing Company, 615 Leximgton Ave., N. Y 
SEND 10c For our latest 16 foot streamlined Delaw 
rrailer plans with all the modern improvements known to 
trailer builders. We supply everything at bargain prices. 
Our new 1937 trailer supply catalog (largest and most 
complete) is free. National Trailer Equipment Co., 
Welsh Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 
SAVE ON YOUR TOBACCO—Buy Direct from our 
Factory ‘“‘Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing, 30 
big Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size Sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 
SINGLE ELECTRIC WIRE holds stock safely, posi- 
tively. Cuts cost 80%. Thirty days’ free trial. Convince 
yourself. Valuable fencing booklet free. Pioneer Com- 
pany One-Wire Fence Company, B-32, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. Distributors invited 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants. Non-acid. Non-Sulphating ’ dae Life. Fully 
guaranteed. Low priced. Have none of the common acid 
battery diseases. Also attractive bargains in Power-Light 
Plants, Generators, Motors, etc 
Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, N.Y. 
FOR ELECTRIC FENCING get the original Prime 
Controller for safety, effectiveness. One wire guaranteed 
to hold stock, battery or power. 30-day trial. Catalog 
free Prime Manufacturing Co., Dept. F, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Com- 
pany, 1586 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
KENTUCKY'S FAVORITE—Guaranteed Best Grade 
mild Smoking or Juicy Red Chewing, 10 pounds $1.00. 
Recipe, flavoring, box Plugs Free 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 
TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES'’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have It is free: 
no obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 227, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
HAVE YOU A SOUND PRACTICAL INVENTION 
for sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors. Dept. 83, Washington, 
I}. ¢ 








“HOW 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power 
Plants—Fifteen-Year life; five-year unconditional guar- 
antees. Complete farm light equipment. Free literature. 


See-Jay’’ Company, 87 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N 
SONGWRITERS!! Songs arranged, prepared for publi- 
cation by arranger of: “Carolina Moon,”’ “Gypsy Tea- 
room,”’ “Cherry Blossom Lane," etc. Send for details. 
Harold Potter, 1619 (J) Broadway, New York. 
LEJAY'S ELECTRIC FENCE. Saves farmers 
hundreds of dollars. Easy sales with Big Profits. 

LeJay Manufacturing, 1903 Lake, Minneapolis, Minn. 
POEM WRITERS Songwriters: Send for Free Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Writers’ Guide. Interesting, educa- 
tional 

MMM Publishers, 631 Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
rOBACCO—GUARANTEED Choice aged juicy mellow: 
Chewing or mild smoking. 12 pounds 31.00. 10¢ twist 

Free Southern Farmers, Dresden, Tenn. 
WANTED—Hear from parties interested gold or silver 
ores, buried or hidden treasures. Bergman's Instrument 
$5.00. Particulars free 

Henry Bergman, Box 398X, Springfield, Missouri. 
FARM TELEPHONES, Repairs and vaste. Wester .. 
Electric Heavy duty 5 bar wall phone $12.06 
Telephone Repairman, Rogers Park. Chicago. 
FARM WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS —At factory prices 
new easy to install models; write for free catalog. Ad- 
dress: Water System Company: P. O. Box 270, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana aaas a 

AISE GIANT MUSHROOMS! We buy! Start cellar: 

shed i pictures free 
nited, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 98, Chicago 

FARM peas A TORS—Blower and Cup Type. Low de- 

livered price. Also Hammermills and fireproof granaries. 

Link Mfg. Co., Fargo, North Dakota. 

PATENTS SECURED. Low cost Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free L. F. Randolph, Registered 
Patent Attorney, Dept 37 1, Washington, D. C 

INVENTORS—CASH in on your creative ability. 
patent unnecessary International Inventors Service, 
Leon Building, 503 I Street, Washington, D. C 

I-WIRE ELECTRIC FENCE CHARGERS—battery, 

‘lectric. Farm agents wanted 

Heidger Manufacturing, Box 8, West Allis, Wisc. 
SONG POEMS WANTED, 50-50 Plan, Instruction 
Book Sent Free, Expert Criticism and Analysis, Dept. 

Indiana Song Bureau, Salem, Indiana 
STUTTERING AND STAMMERING easily aay effec- 
tively corrected at home Descriptive booklet 

Paul J. Wolfe, Box 52, Pittsburgh, ‘Pa 
POEMS WANTED—Home, Love, Sacred, any 
Send best poem today for offer. 

Richard Bros., 46 Woods Bldg., 


SELI 








SONG 
subject 
Chicago. 





PHOTO FINISHING 


eee 
24-HOUR SERVICE, roll Filmachine Developed and 
your choice (1) 8 Finerfotos and 2 2 Professional Bromide 
Enlargements; (2) 16 guaranteed Velox Finerfotos or 
3) 8 Finerfotos and one beautiful colored (in oil) enlarge- 
ment, all for 25c coin. Order by number. 
Finerfotos, Box 8-898, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FILMS DEVELOPED and finest grade Higloss prints 
also 2 double weight enlargements all for 25c; 8 reprints 
and | enlargement 25c 
Photoart Shop, Box 3406-U, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Guaranteed Prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota, or Roll pe a and eight 
prints including two enlargements, 25¢ cx 
Super Snapshot, Ww inona, Minn. 
GUARANTEED. 20 Hi-Gloss Prints 25c. Film de- 
veloped and 16 prints 25¢e. Introductory offer. Rush 
Service Quality Studio Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ROL -L FILM DEVELOPED AND PRINTED, includ- 
1g two beautiful double weight Olivetone enlargements 


ree. 25¢ Coin. Nu-Art Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 
as P PRIN TS 25e. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
1 16 prints 25¢ Nordskog, , Maywood, Illinois. 
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HAY SILAGE 


S BOLDLY as if it were something 

brand new in agriculture (though 

twenty years old), molasses silage steps into 
the limelight and claims attention. 

Any crop that can be made into hay in 
good weather can be made into molasses 
silage, rain or shine. Most commonly used 
are alfalfa, soybeans, the clovers, timothy, 
Sudan, and oats—both singly and in com- 
bination. Molasses is used to supply the 
right kind of sugar to make the mild lactic 
acid that is necessary to keep these crops 
in the silo. 

The molasses method takes the weather 
out of haymaking; hastens harvesting; saves 
hay crops hard to cure; stops the loss of 
leaves and protein; cuts storage space three- 
quarters: makes feeding easier; keeps down 
dust in dairy barn; reduces feeding waste; 
improves milk color and flavor; boosts milk 


yields; helps soil conservation program. 
Crops used for molasses silage are run 
through the silage cutter within two or 


three hours after mowing—the sooner, the 
better. Green material can be taken right 
from the swath with a modern rake-bar 
hay loader. Some of the old loaders taking 
hay from the windrow may need heavy oak 
slats in place of original slats, and welded 
machine-link chains in place of ropes. 


Add Molasses to Green Crops 


ET the silage cutter for %4- or 42-inch 

cut. Add molasses (blackstrap or feed) 
to the green material (on the feed table just 
before it goes to the knives) the rate of 
about 40 pounds per ton for green grasses 
60 to 75 pounds per ton for 
amount doesn’t have to be 
too exact; in fact, the Molasses Silage Edu- 
cational Committee in its recent booklet 
says “about five gallons to cach load as it 
gocs through the cutter.” 

Molasses can flow from the drum by 
gravity. Regulate the molasses flow by 
means of a valve with a stop cock to shut 
oF the flow between loads. First run an 
estimated ton of green material through the 
cutter and make note of time required. 
Next open the check valve, let a quart of 
into a container, and note 


or cereals, 
legumes. The 


molasses flow 
the time it takes. 

\ little arithmetic next. Muluply by 180 
the number of minutes it takes to run the 
ton load of green stuff through the cutter. 
Divide this product by the number of sec- 
onds it takes to fill the quart container. 
What you get as result of these calculations 
is the number of pounds of molasses per 
ton of feed flowing through the valve. 

Another method is to put the valve stem 
of an old inner tube into one cap of the 
drum. Then use a tire pump to put air 
into the drum and force molasses out. 

Tramping helps to insure a good pack. 
Filling does not need to be completed in 
one day. Molasses silage can go into the 
same silo which holds corn silage, either 
one on top of the other. When the last 
load goes into the silo, add lots of water 
and use a little extra molasses. Any waste 
material can be blown in to cap the silo— 
Thoroughly wet the cap. 


straw, weeds. 








[Molasses Silage Educational Committee, Ro- 
chester, New York, will send copy of illustrated 
book giving detailed instructions on molasses 
silage for ten cents.—Editor. ] 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


BE MODERN! GET MODERN SERVICE, modern 
quality, modern prices. Our modern methods give quick 
service and bright guaranteed neverfade pictures. Roll 
developed 16 prints 25c coin. 16 reprints 25c. Enlarge- 
ment coupon. Send next roll or reprint order to 

Modern Finishers, Box 3537, St. Paul, Minn. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE. — Better Pictures. — Two 
Beautiful heavy-weight professional enlargements and 

















eight guaranteed perfectone prints 25c coin. Sixteen pic- 
— rom roll 25c. Pictures sent back same day film is 
received. 


American Studios Special Service. LaCrosse, Wis 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! No Delay! Roll developed: 
carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or 
six reprints = for 25c coin. The expert's Choice. 
Reprints 3c eac 

The Penee ‘Min, Box 629-46, Minneapolis, Minn 
FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, with 
One Colored enlargement, or two professional enlarze- 
ments. All for 25ce (coin). Genuine, Nationally known, 
Moentone Superior quality. 

Moen Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 

GET THE BEST! ROLL DEVELOPED, BEAU- 
tiful hand colored enlargements, 8 Neverfade border 
prints, 25c coin. Prompt service 

Sun Photo Service, Drawer T, St. Paul, Minn 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets dated prints plus en- 
largement coupon, 25¢. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 

2%c. Jones Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the 
West Begins.” 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25e. 
Very quick service. Expert workmanship. 
Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis 
WIN PRIZE, $100 value offer. Roll developed, 8 guar- 
anteed prints, 2 enlargements, coupon on 8x10 painted 
enlargement, 25c. Daily service 
Midwest Photo, ‘B-21, Janesville, Wis 
PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guarantce 
neverfade prints each roll, 25c. 
Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Iowa 
AT LAST! All your prints in natural color. Their life- 
likeness is outstanding; —, beauty pues Roll «e- 
veloped, 8 natural color prints, Fast service 
Natural Color Photo. C-21, Janesville, Wis 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weicht 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never iacje, 
perfect tone prints, 25c coin 
Rays Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis 
$100.00 VALUE PRIZE OFFER. Roll developed, 8 
guaranteed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon on 
8x10 painted enlargement, 25c. Immediate service. 
Janesville Film, A-21, Janesville, Wis 
FREE! Best snapshot on attractive photo button with 
16 prints developed each roll 25c. Choice of several beau- 
tiful novelty premiums—Daily service. 

Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 
FILMS developed 2 prints of each 25c; 20 reprints 25c. 
Enlargements 8x10—25c; 5x7—10e. 

Pine Photo, B-5134, Nevada, Chicago 
OCICKEK SERVICE, sparkling double-clear never- 
fade prints. Roll developed, two prints each negative 
25e¢ enlargement coupon. 

Willard’s Box 3536P, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
NOTICE! Film developed 8 Truetone prints and two 
enlargements. 25c coin. Satisfaction guaran 

Gopher Film Service, Box 349, Minneapolis, Minn 











ATTENTION: Film developed. 8 Cleartone prints and 
2 enlargements 25c coin. Prompt Service and satisfac- 
tion 


Standard Photo Service, Box 188, Minneapolis, Minn. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER, iSe. Films developed by 
special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 3c. 

Superfoto Films, Dept, {08, Kansas City, Mo 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each “pare 25e. 20 re my nts : 

Photoshop, Dunning Station, Chicago. 
two prints each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or 
more lec. Summers’ Studio, Unionville, Mo. 
SPECIAL TRIAL. 20 Reprints ‘25e. Films developed 
two prints each negative 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 
25e. Skrudiand, 6970-10 George, Ch cago. 


ROL LS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy 
prints and two beauties double weight enlargements, 25c. 
Ace-H . Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis 


ROLLS 116 SIZE aap SMALLER DEVELOPE D, no 
small prints, all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. 
Peeko Pictures, Davenport, lowa. 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional —~ _, ® Weight En- 
largements and eight tife-time nts, mgd 
any size, < Mays Photo hop, » 3... is 


HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT with each roll 
25ce. 40 reprints 50c. Extra colored enlargements 4 for 
55c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 





ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two profes- 
sional enlargements 30¢. 100 reprints $1.00. 16 reprints 
and 2 enlarg 830c. D River Grove, [ll 


ROL LS DEVE <OPED—Twe Beautiful Double Wetuns 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 25 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse , Wis. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL Portrait Type Double “Weight en- 
largements, eight guaranteed never-fade prints each 
roll 25e. Dubuque Film are Re lowa 
35 REPRINTS 30c. Two beautiful enlargements suitable 
for framing with roll developed printe EO 
__Photofilm, F-242 Nowh Ave., Chicago. 

SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS—Any size roll developed, 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements, 25c. 
Ace Photo ae Box 223B, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
YOU WON'T BE SORRY! Send 10c, this Ad (2) and 
onerollto Adamson, Yale, Okla 
ROLIS DEVELOPED—Two New Beautitone Dubi- 
wate Professional Enlargements, 8 guaranteed Fadeless 
Beautitone Prints, 25c 

Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667F, Greenbay, Wis 


PRES "KODAK ENL ARGEMENT end ne ve, 6c 














Ro el the kil “| > 

e. lis develo: sparkling ul! 

ts a 2 2b bx7 enlerome 5 Over- 
night  Gervion. Moines, owe : 





GENUINE VELOX a FADELERS PRINTS. 20 
ts 25c. Four 5x7 enlargements 25c. Roll eovnenen 
sets prints and colored enlargement 25c. 
Artshop FJ4, Sweetwater, Texas. 





"TM 
A KEEN 


WORKER 
FOR YOU" 





For a quick, cool breeze through 
your whiskers, try Treet Blades! 
Extra stropping gives their edges 
greater keenness—gives you 
greater shaving comfort! Get 
more shaves for your money —get 
Treet Blades, today! 

Treet Safety Razor Corp., Newark, N. J. 


BLADES 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 








tk ye 














ne 
money-maker for farms, truck - 
Pwd. dens, orchards, es, poultry ranches, 
5 , discs, posrews, 

\s cyte weeds. ans belt 

. 2to6H.P. ridin oe walking types. 

te for FREE CATALOG. Low Fac- 

Prices 1O Day Trial Pian. 
a co., ( oe nearest office) 
a 











“UNCLE SAM” JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN-WOMEN. Government 
Clerks, Meat Inspectors, File Clerks, 
Postal Jobs, etc. Write today sure, 
for free 32-page book, with list of 
positions and particulars telling how 
to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. E267 Rochester, N. Y. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff, Stops Hair Falling 
Imparts Color and Beauty to Gray 
and Faded Hair 
60c and $1.00 at Druggists. 

Hiscox Chem. Wks., Patchogue, N. Y. 
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JUICE 


Raps companies in North Caro- 
lina cooperating with farmers and 
R. E. A. to such an extent that 3,382 miles of 
17,047 customers will be built 
year 2,577 miles were built to 
serve 13,870 customers. Of all this mileage, 
s in 1936 built 84 per cent; this 
vear, on the basis of expected lineage, their 
proportion will be 66 per cent. 
Construction of rural lines by utilities 
companies in Illinois last year went above 
Since the middle of 1935 the 


bine Ing 
1¢ 7 | 


4 L.ASt 


2,000 miles 


utilities have built three times as many miles 
of rural line as the R. E. A., which hopes 
to have some 2,000 miles to its credit by 
January 1, 1938. 


In Michigan, which claims to be the lead- 
ing state in rural electrification, 20,000 farms 
will receive electric service this year for the 
first time, thanks to building of new lines 
by public utilities companies. R. E. A. juice 
will light lamps and turn motors on 300 
rms on a 63-mile line to be built this year 
in Presque Isle county. Michigan already 
has 60,000 farms on high lines. 

Last year in Ohio the utilities took juice 
to 10,000 new farm families. This year they 
will build 3,000 miles and reach 15,000 more 
new us R. E. A. has brought high line 
to 3,500 Ohio farmers, expects to serve 15,000 
by the end of 1937. 

In the Hoosier state, R. E. A. found 580 
customers for electricity; the pub- 


new ftarn 
lic utilities, 6,000. Private companies ex- 
pect to add 6,000 rural customers in 1937. 


In April, the Iowa Board of Railroad 
ioners approved 4,066 miles of line 
serving 10,166 rural families; in March, 
1,030 miles and 2,500 families. In May, a 
franchise for 1,400 miles was granted to the 
Benton County rural electric cooperative, 
which will buy juice from the Iowa Electric 
Light and Power Company of Cedar Rapids. 
Last year the total mileage approved by the 
state board served only 9,262 families. 
Beyond the high lines are thousands of 
families on good farms who can enjoy the 
economy and convenience of electricity from 
their own individual light and power plants. 
Except for these individual plants, a large 
share of these outlying farms would never 
have electricity, because neither R. E. A. 
nor the privately-owned utilities companies 
will push their lines out into these com- 
munities of widely scattered farms. 


CHICKS 


ARM flock owners who are smart are 

tackling the problem of present unfavor- 
able ratio between feed and egg prices by 
better feeding, more careful handling, so as 
to cut mortality figures and produce pullets 
which can do a better job of laying. 

“High poultry profits and low mortality 
go hand in hand,” says W. R. Whitfield, 
Iowa's extension poultryman, who cites rec- 
ords of Iowa calendar record flocks as proof 
of his observation. The records show that 
the death rate in ten most healthy flocks 
was 12.4 per cent; in the ten most profitable 
flocks, 14.7 per cent; in the ten least healthy 
flocks, 23.3 per cent; in the ten least profit- 
able flocks, 22.9 per cent. 

Labor income -in the ten healthiest flocks 
was $1.22 a hen; ten most profitable flocks, 
$1.43 a hen; ten least healthy flocks, 76 cents 
a hen; ten least profitable flocks, 29 cents. 


Commiss 


| 
| 
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CORNS COME 
BACK BIGGER- 
UGLIER 


UNLESS REMOVED ROOT EAL 















DRAW OUT ROOT 


AND ALL—this safe, gentle way 


@ When you parea corn you only trim the surface— 
the root remains imbedded in your toe and the 
corn soon comes back bigger and uglier—more 
painful than before. 

But when you use the new double-action Blue- 
Jay method the corn is gone for good. The tiny 
Blue-Jay medicated plaster, by removing pressure, 
at once relieves pain and in 3 short days the corn 
lifts out—Root and All (exceptionally stubborn 
cases may require a second application). 

Try this safe, easy Blue-Jay method today. 25¢ 
for 6—at all druggists. 


BAUER & BLACK 


‘BLUE JAY 





CIENTIFIC CORN PLASTERS 


*A plug of dead cells root-like in form and position. If 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn about our perfected inven- 
tion for all forms of reducible rup- 
ture in men, women and children. 
Support fitted with automatic air 
cushion assists Nature in a natural 
strengthening of the weakened 
muscles. Thousands made happy. 
Weighs but a few ounces, is incon- 
spicuousand sanitary. Nostif 
springs or hard pads. No salves or 

lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on 
trial to prove it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in 
stores or byagents. Write today for full information and 
Free Book on Rupture. All correspondenceconfidential. 


BROOKS COMPANY, 198-D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


for Your Old 
D1 Oscparator 
No more discs Write for FREE se - 


ator book, Tells B 
to wash Or way to skim CLOSER 
repair 


by ee Sas -Seee. 

ing Tubularmet anc 

get ALL the cream - - undamaged! 
hows how to earn larger cream 
checks; save hours daily ,end drudgery of 


washing discs. Free book explains life- 
time Guarantee. WE PAY FREIGHT. 


United Dairy Equipment Company 
Dept. 59 West Chester, Penna. 


rawous TUBULAR 


srop§cratching 


/, RELIEVE itching of insect Bites 
Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
caused skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original form- 
ula of Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35c trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 


Useful Booklets—Free 


Hay Machines — For complete information 
about hay-loaders, side delivery rakes, or steel 
farm wagons write New Idea, Inc., Dept. 287, 
Coldwater, Ohio. 

“Saw Sense’”—A practical book about saws 
and sawing. E. C. Atkins & Co., 416 S. Illinois 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











C. BE. Brooks, Inventor 
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Go fishing. 

Transplant iris. 

Kill poison ivy. 

Use fly dope on cows. 

Provide shade for poultry. 

Pinch tips of chrysanthemums. 

Cut weeds in corners, fence rows. 

Remodel dairy barn, poultry house. 

Overhaul silage cutter; clean out, 
repair silo. 

Install light and power plant, or 
hook on to high line. 

Check the cream separator to see 
if it is leaving fat in skimmilk. Ship 
cream at least three times a week. 

Ask the boy which breed of dairy 
cow he would rather have, if he 
were starting a herd of purebreds. 


Now Is the Time to— 
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GOINGS ON 


Continued from 
page 15 


IN WASHINGTON | 


White House told Joe Robinson to go ahead 
and work out a compromise bill. 


Whether a compromise is now possible, 
however, Washington is inclined to doubt. 
\s soon as the President’s change in tactics 
became known, the opponents of his plan, 
led by Democratic Senators Burke, McCar- 
ran, O’Mahoney and Wheeler, rallied their 
forces. They announced that any com- 
promise proposal would be voted down, de- 


| they would filibuster all summer, if 
to defeat any attempt to add a 
r to the court. 


necessar\ 


single memb« 
«¢ » 


JUSTICE Vandevanter’s resignation, fore- 
he Farm Journal last month, has 
troublesome political problem. 
Senator Robinson’s colleagues have advanced 
him for the appointment, but Joe Robinson 
man in the world the President 


cast 1n 


created 


is the last 


would like to appoint now. The fact re- 
mains that early in his administration Mr. 
Robinson had something very much akin 


to a definite promise to elevate him to the 
bench at the very first opportunity. 

Che President wants an entirely different 
type—Felix Frankfurter, or Robert Jackson, 
or one of his star-eyed legislative advisers— 
for it is possible that Leader Joe would turn 
e once on the bench. 

But it is certain that if he does not appoint 
him, Democrats in the Senate will consider 
it a political crime of the first water. Much 


conservaltl' 





trouble would be ahead, unless, of course, 
he succeeds in talking Senator Robinson 
out of it in the meantime. 
Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 





azine are trustworthy. To prove 
by works, we will make good to 
bscribers ary loss sustained by 
dvertisers who prove to be delib- 
Just as we can not guar- 
pig’s tail to curl in any particular 
» we shall not attempt to ad- 
ifling disputes between subscribers 
rable business men, nor pay the 
honest bankrupts. This offer 

s good one month after the transaction 
1using the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
‘ay. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in the Farm Journal.”’ This will se- 


eT 


Prompt attention to your order. 





naiers, 
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AND SELLS | 
y TELEPHONE 


ne about 


@ “EVERY few da 
says an O 


ys I telepho 
klahoma farmer. 
sell for more over the 
can get at the home 
by telephone. 
our home 


ould 


prices,” 
“Very often I 
one than I 
t—and I also buy ®3 
a telephone 1 


teleph 
marke 
We have had 
for 25 years — don t 
o without it.” 
" It is a great help to be able i a 
to some one miles away ene ia 
talking across the room. A he!p = 
nt to ask the country ag 
ravi oa transact business in the busy 
— 7 help when the miles separate 
relatives. A help beyond 
u need doctor, veter- 
e of a neighbor. 


see how We © 


season. 
friends and 
sure when y° 
or the assistance 
It’s easier to get things 


done with a telephone. 


mea 
jnarian, 


BELL T 














PAYING UP TO $60.00 IN A WEEK 


National compan 
make regular 
n 


TEA 






AND COFFEE ROUTES 


aie jaf 

i 

_— le 

more men at once to . 


needs 
3 on local routes. No experience —- 
po Operate = our cop 5 ‘ 4 

producers and-new 
cars as bonus. Rush name on price, freight paid. Asn for 
posteard for FREE Facts. 
ALBERT MILLS, 


4047 Mon mouth, Cincinnati, Ohic 701-751 ae oe 











= EDWARDS 


Look better, last longer, 
cestiess. Protection from 

" fire, lightning, wind and 
- weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today © genera 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI. OMI0 











KILL ALL FLIES 








50 





YEP, 
LAMENESS 


ALL GONE! 


Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 
brings. But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 












GIVEN for distributing 16 boxes 
JZ ROSEBUD Salve or Cold Relie 
THOLENE ointment at 25c ea. Order 8 














These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big values. Orders filled promptly 


(Farm Journal ia sent for TWO weare: all others 
ONE year unless otherwine stated 














Club No. 700 Club No. 707 

Woman's World $2.00 | Woman's World $2.00 
Household Magazine . f Value | Household Magazine Value 
Good Stories .. All For | Mother's Home Life . > Al! For 
GentlewomanMagazine \ $7400 | IMustrated Mechanics \ $] 00 
Farm Journal—2 yrs Farm Journal—2 yrs 

Club No. 701 Club No. 706 

Woman's World... .. Pathfinder (wkly )6mos 

Good Stories ‘ = | Good Stories } — 
Mother's Home Life .' aij For | Mlustrated Mechanics .' Aji For 
Illustrated Mechanics Gentlewoman 

Amer. Poultry Sura $100 Home Circle > $1 00 
Farm Journal—2 yrs Farm Journal—2 yrs 

Club No. 719 na Club No. 721 a 
Pictorial Review an sd | McCall's Magazine ) AI For 
Pathfinder (wkly) 1 yr. $] 50 | Silver Screen ( $] 50 
Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs 

Club No. 732 $3.50 | Club No. 733 $3.50 

True Confessions. Value | Pictorial Review ) Value 

McCall's Magazine .. \ All For | McCall's Magazine All For 
Pictorial Review ($f 75 | American Boy f $] 75 

Farm Journal—2 yrs. Farm Journal—2 yrs 





Nole-If the magazines you want are nol listed here write us for prices 





0 *Woman’s World 

© *Household Magazine 

O Poultry Tribune 

(1) Good Stories 

C) Wlustrated Mechanics 
OCloverleaf Amer. Review 


Name. . 
P.O. 





5 Magazines $ Bi 


FARM JOURNAL 2 Years and any FOUR 
magazines listed below for one year each 


oo 


[Mother's Home Life 

OO American Poultry Journal 
OC Home Circle 
OGentiewoman Magazine 
OPlymouth Rock Monthly 
OR. |. Red Journal 


Co Everybody's Poultry Magazine () Leghorn Worid 

Check the four magazines you select. 
*Home Arts-Needlecraft may be substituted for either Woman's 
World of Household Magazine if you prefer. 


FARM JOURNAL, Dept. Gi 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed find $...... 
the magazines in Club No 


Pleuse send me ull 


RFD. 
State..... | 
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Z Semeetes 
PASSED %y #e 
NONSENSOR 
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tsa zood- 


Picked Up—Panp. 


1O°0 coal, old bean. 


know 
ry that 


Case-Hardened—Movit Direcror— 
“That looks kind of frail, Bill. 
Do you think he can 
by dynamite and then rolled 
barrel of 


stand being 
blow! up 


into a 


adowl t stairs 














ASSISTANT “Well, 
he aid it would be all 


] 


used 


I told him, and 
right. He 
to be a collector for 


nt house.”’ 


Any or All—Snuoprer [ wish to buy a 
fashionable hat.”’ 

CLERK Yes, Madam, we have it. Will 
you | it funny-looking at the back, front, 
sides, top, or all over?” 
Super-Clever—Mancr—**My husband is a 


to say the least.” 
Your husband would have to be 


ciever man, 
MARG! 


more than clever, darling, to say any more 
] 


than that.’ 


“He’s making a good speech, but he don’t know 
I’m going to hold out for acquittal until house- 


cleaning is over.” 


PrrsLes—"I sce 
) alr- 


the More- 
woman up in a 


The Higher 


where they took a 


plane and it restored her power ot spec ech.” 


Jeepstes—"That shouldn't surprise any- 
body. When my wife goes up in the air 
you wouldn’t believe how it improves her 


powers of speech.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 


You will knou 


when mortgages hit bot- 
tom; the women will 














begin offering them 
for bridge prizes at 
parties. 

I could be elected 


President if | wanted 
the job. All you do ts 


to get on the radio 
and say: “You poor 
people! It's just 
shameful the way 


those rich 
been treating you.” 


guys have 


These felles s who 
can take a drink or 
let it alone are back 
again, and so 1s 
cirrhosis of the liver. 


The plain truth 1s 
that when I was the 
ige my nephew Pete 
is, 1 was loafing 
around kind of aim- 
lessly just like he 
does. 

I reckon I can't 
buy a new car this 
year, but I get a lot 
of satisfaction out of 








"Contract or no contract, you’ve gotta stop that rivet-hammer 
in my office hours. Eleven patients have left my waiting room 
because they thought it was me!” 


~ the catalog I kept on 
hand describing the 
one I have now, and 
what a wonder tt Is. 





‘54 000 IN PRIZES 





























WITH THESE CORN 


CRISP AND TASTY 
LIKE KELLOGG’S 














Write your answer—you may win one of 5148 prizes! 


ANYONE CAN ENTER! 


Look at the second cartoon 
above. You can almost hear 
what he is saying and she is 
answering. She’s not the first 
woman to make the mistake 
of thinking that all corn 
flakes are alike. 
Kellogg’s—the original 
Corn Flakes — represent by 
far the biggest value you can 
buy. They’re made better— 
packed better — taste better. 
The only corn flakes kept 
oven-fresh by Kellogg’s pat- 
ented heat-sealed inner bag. 
Decide now what you think 
this husband and wife are 
saying to each other. Using 
not more than twenty words 
for each — fill in the two bal- 
loons in the second cartoon. 
Or else just write your sug- 
gested answer on a plain sheet 
of paper. Send it in with a 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes pack- 
age-top. Easy, isn’t it? Enter 
the contest today! Here’s a 
sample of how to do it: 
HUSBAND: Well, I’m sorry — 


but I like that Kellogg flavor bet- 
ter. No other corn flakes have it. 
WIFE: I agree with you, dear. 
Guess I'll have to remember that 
slogan and say “Kellogg’s” before 
I say “corn flakes.” 








Made Better e Packed Better 
Taste Better 


WHAT'S THE marren rm ER-/ 


THOUGHT /D 
FLAKES? THEY ARENT TRY THESE 


OTHER ONES 


























Ist PRIZE ‘5000 CASH ="caws0 





4th and 5th PRIZES 
LINCOLN-ZEPHYR SEDANS 





5143 OTHER PRIZES: 
5 DE LUXE FORD V-8 “85” SEDANS 








5 FORD V-8 “60” SEDANS 


60 CROSLEY Shelvador REFRIGERATORS 


New 1937 models, with exclusive Shelvwador feature for extra usable 
storage space, and Electrosaver unit. 84-ice-cube capacity. Value, $160. 


120 GRUNOW Teledial RADIOS 


Grunow 12-tube ‘“‘Teledial”’ automatic tuning radios. Latest model 
for world-wide, all-wave reception. Value, $110. 


100 popular Monark Silver King Bicycles 
(50 boys’, 50 girls’ models) 


4853 prizes in grocery orders worth $6900 





23. « « « SSO prizes 23... =. « $3 prizes agents, or employees of 
23. « « « $25 prizes Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., 
23. - + + $10 prizes - Aa Py Ave 2 order of their 
2. « «© © «SS prizes 4715 . . « « Si prizes value, will be awarded to the 


writers of those conversations 
Read These Simple Rules each is accompanied by a which are best in the opinion 
1 Fill in the ball in th package-top. of the judges. Their decisions 
a je Sancess ith he 2 Mail your entries, together will be final. In case of ties, 
second cartoon above withthe ‘Vis, the packa e-tops from duplicate awards will be made. 
words you believe the man and Kellogg’s Corn kes, toKel- § All entries become the 
woman are saying — or else logg’s Corn Flakes Contest, property of the Kellogg Co. 
inst “plain sheet af paper. Debt. Ki Kellogg Co., Battle ¢ Ait entries will be handled 
on a plain sheet of paper. ree’ . Your entry must 
Do not use over twenty words be tmarked not fone than by Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
for each speech. On the same midnight, July 12, 1937. You can send as many 
sheet write your own name 3 This contest is open to every entries as you wish 











and address—and that of your 
grocer. Send in as many en- 
tries as you wish, provided 


one in the United States ex- 
cept employees of the Kellogg 
Company, their advertising 


provided each one is accom- 
panied by a Kellogg's Corn 
Flakes package-top. 
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